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The Week. 

MOE great Conkling Convention came oif at Syracuse last week, 
and produced aresolution referring to Conkling in glowing terms 

as a “ statesman anda patri«t of the highest ability and character,” 
declaring his “ long and distinguished publie career ” to be “ without 
reproach,” and “ presenting” him as the choice of New York for 
President. ‘The Independents, headed by Mr. G. W. Curtis, made a 
struggle for an absolutely unpledged delegation, but the Conkling- 
ites mustered two-thirds of the convention, and might, if they had 
dared offend public opinion to such an extent, have cut off debate 
altogether and sent a pledged delegation to Cincinnati. But the 
strong expressions of dissatisfaction from all parts of the State con- 
vinced them that it would be a mistake to attempt to carry things 
with a high hand. The delegates who now go to Cincinnati number 
among them some good men, but as a whole they are products of 
the “machine,” and in a good position to “ trade” 


against votes for some other machine candidate. It is a eurious 


illustration of the present condition of politics that while all the 
interest in the convention turned solely on one question—whether 
Conkling is or is not a fit man for President—there was not in the 
speeches of his supporters any reference to this point whatever. 


With 250 members enthusiastically shouting for Conkling, a stranger 
reading the accounts of the meeting would not be able to gain the 
faintest idea of why they had been shouting for him or why they 
wanted him elected. Everything that was said on his side would 
have been just as‘true and just as much to the purpose if, instead 
of being a senator, he had been a horse or a block of wood. 

The Supreme Court at Washington has decided two important 
cases under the Enforcement Act of 1870. The first of these came 


up from Kentucky on an indictment against two inspectors of a 


municipal election for refusing to reccive and count the vote 
of William Garner, a citizen of Aftican descent. The third 
section of the act provides that whenever, by the laws of any 


State, any prerequisite is required of the citizen to entitle him 
to vote, the offer to perform the act shall be considered equiva- 
lent to a performance, in case the voter is wrongfully prevented 
from performing it, and that all officers of elections must treat it as 
performed, and for a wrongful refusal, on the application under oath 
of the citizen, shall be liable to punishment. The fourth seetion 
contains the familiar provisions against ‘ intimidation,” bribery, 
and conspiring for the purpose of obstructing votes. In deciding 
the case, the Court says that the Fifteenth Amendment “does not 
confer the right of suffrage upon any one,” but prevents discrimi- 
nation on the ground of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. Under this Amendment Congress might have passed a law 
purely and simply to prevent discrimination of this kind; but in- 
stead of this the act is directed against all sorts of interference 
with elections, besides those which relate to race and color. The 
Court therefore heid these sections of the act unconstitutional, and 
decided that Congress has “not as yet provided by appropriate 
legislation for the punishment of the offence charged in the indict- 
ment.” The other case was an indictment found under the same act 
for “‘ banding” and “ conspiring ” to intimidate two colored men and 
deprive them of “ rights and privileges granted and secured to them, 
in common with other good citizens of the United States, by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States.” The opinion in this case 
is in part technical, but the upshot of the whole is that it wil 


do to suppose that whenever any breach of 


1 not 


the peace oecurs in a 


Southern State in which a black man is concerned, the United 
States can be brought in to indict those who have taken part in it 
for “kukluxing” or ‘conspiracy.’ The Court has also decided 
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Mr. Thurman voted with the 


and entered a motion to reconsider. This bill, which } 

been for two years or more before the Senate, provides that 
where more than one return is received, from a State by the 
President of the Senate, all the returns shall be opened by 
him in the presence of the two Houses, and that return 
shall be counted “ which the two Houses, acting separately, shall 


| decide to be the true and valid return.” Mr. Thurman wanted a 
clause added to provide that, in case of a failure of agreement be 
tween the two Houses, the President of the S¢ ¢ sh decide 
which return shall be counted. It is very important that some rule 
should be made on the subject, as the Constitution has provided 
no safeguard against double sets of returns. The eleetion of a 
President by a doubtful vote, with half the country eonvineed that 
his election was due to the improper inclusion cr exclusion of some 
one or two States, would, in the present condition of polities, be a 








national misfortune. 


Besides this, no business of importance has been transacte 


unless we except the Senate’s action in determining to stand 
by its amendments to the House West-Point Bill, whieh will 
now gv to a committee of conference. The House has had a 
debate on election frauds, and passed by an st limous 
vote a bill making it a misdemeanor for any Government 
employé to solicit or contribute funds for election purposes or to 
canvass in any way. Mr. Blaine sueceeded in having the bill 
amended so as to inelude senators and members of Congress, and, 


Nation of its provisions as to contri- 


in their case, to make any vi 
butions by candidat h, a disqualitication 
Penalti ribed for threats of injury to the 
lives or limbs of voters, and the United States Courts are authorized 
to enforce the law. The measure is really a sort of foree bill, but, 


curiously enough, was supported on b 
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for office. es are also pres 


ides of the House; by 


the Republicans as being likely to prevent * intimidation” at the 
South, and by the Democrats as being a blow at political assess 
ments. The House has also repealed the act forbidding the ap- 
pointment to military positions of Confederate civil and military 


officers. On a motion to suspend the rules and pass the Payne bill 
for “ gradual resumption,” that measure reevived its death-blow, 


| 
vote of 21 to 156. ] 


of resumption for the present se 


measure the Silver Bill, which is likely now to pass. 
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State Department 


the Committee, because 


from the first assumed the 


toward the claimants, collected their claims against Great Britain, 
got judgment for them at Geneva, and put the money into the 
Treasury. On October 17, 1872, Mr. Caleb Cushing, who had just 


been representing the Government as e 


at 





Geneva, wrote a 


letter to a claimant in this city, in which he declared in so many 
words that the award was fo1 “definite sum of money” paid 
over to the United States “for distribution among the parties in- 
terested, according to the award of the Trivunal,” and further added : 
“Tt will be received and held by the United States as a trust fund, to 
he distributed a the parties interested conformably to the tenor 
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and spirit of the award of the Tribunal.” The Committee’s bill, to 


The N 
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which we alluded last week, proposes to admit as claimants two | 
¢] ; of claimants who, according to the ‘tenor and spirit of 
the award,” are no mere entitled to any of it than Chorpenning o1 
the Grange are. The money was given as damages caused by 
the « pe of the Alabama, Florida (with theivy tenders), and 
th honandoah (ater leaving Melbourne). No one who lost by 
other ve is a more right to any of the meney than he would 


have for losses caused by Chinese pirate In the same way, the 
“war-premium ” men were absolutely ruled out by the Tribunal 
itself. It would be interesting just now to have Mr. Fish in the 
House, and hear an Opposition member interrogate him on the sub- 


ject of international “ trust funds. 


Mr. William M. Stéwart of Nevada is the only one of the Emma- 
Mine operators who has at this writing been examined by the Com- 
mittee in Washington, and his cross-examination by Mr. Hewitt 
wus at times a pitiable and yet diverting spectacle. His evidence, 
both oral and documentary, helped in a remarkable way to confirm 
Lyon's story, as showing that he (Lyon) is now telling the tale and 


1 


taking the charges he made from the moment he thought himself 


cheated in London in 1871; that Albert Grant got $500,000 for 
“rigoing the market”; that Professor Silliman was employed to 
make a report, not by the vendees, as he bas represented, but by 
the vendors, as the very first step in their operations, and 
was actually engaged by telegraph through their confederate 
Baxter in this country ; that after Stewart had thrown Lyon over- 
board (i.e., got him to settle his claim for $530,000 by tak- 


ing $150,000), and had returned to this country, Park became | 


frightened in London by Lyon’s threats and paid him $50,000 more 
as hush-money —or, as Stewart called it to the Committee, “ black - 
mail "—in order to prevent his bringing a suit against them both 
for fraud, or, in other words,’ splitting on them ” and breaking the 
market: and that when the two worthies got home Park “ settled ” 
with Stewart by giving him nearly $300,000, which, as Mr. Hewitt 
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ation. 


Phe Democrats have unearthed a letter written by the chair- 
in of the New Hampshire Republican Siate Committee to one 


1 ) 
Barney, couched in the following plain, straightforward languag« 


‘You must earry Canaan at all hazards. If the 81,500 I hare 


already sent is not enough to carry the town, Lrely upon you to 
} 


at all events; and if it costs #5,000 you shail be made 
hh 


as if the 


a despatch which reads very much 


chairman and Mr. Barney regarded the operation of ‘ carrying ” 


towns as being in its nature analogous to that of “ earrying” stocks, 
and to depend for its success chieily upon the size of the *‘ mar- 
gin” put up with the brokers. This Cisecovery, coupled with those 
of last week as to the town of South Hampton, seems to throw doubts 
upon the soundness of an observation in the 7imes of a fortnight 


since to the effect that ‘‘ to attempt to explain the great results of 
such a campaign in a State like New Hampshire by any theory of 


mereenary motives, argues not only the most thorough recklessness 
but the most absolute stupidity.” We have no doubt that what the 
Times calls the “standard of civic virtue” is quite as high in New 
Hampshire as it is in a great many other places. But it is a stan- 
dard which varies so greatly with the education, income, and intel- 
ligence of the citizen, and the temptations to which he is sub- 
jected, that general deductions from it as to particular clections 
having been carried by means of bribery are of little value. 


Important questions regarding taxation have lately arisen in 
Califoiifia and Massachusetts, and in both cases have been setticd 
in a satisfactory way. In California, the Supreme Court of the State 
has had before it the vexed question of taxation of mortgages, and 
the judges have decided, in accordance with justice and commen 


sense, that, as mortgages do not in any way increase the body of 


vealth in a community, any tax laid upon them is laid upon a fie- 


| titious value, is in so far an imposition upon the taxpayer, and, 


pointed out, bore a curious resemblance to the balance of Lyon’s | 


$500,000. The most dramatie portion of the examination, however, 


was the scene where Mr. Hewitt, having elicited from Stewart the | 
fact that he had, when selling the mine in London, never seen if, | 
confronted him with the boast in the prospectus of the peculiar value | 


te owners of the Emma Mine in particular of having him and Park 
on the board of direetors, owing to their experience. The Western 
statesman, at this point, displayed a bodily uneasiness and a slow- 
ness of mind and speech which were very interesting to witness. 


Park and Schenck come up this week. 


tion, which takes place next week, partly from there being no | 


exeiiing questions before the people. In one of the Congressional 


‘ > 


districts—that represented by the late Mr. Starkweather—the con- 


test ought to have a great deal of interest for all independent voters, -! 


as the result will show, or at any rate might show, how much 
strength they have. The Democrats in this district offered the 
nomination to Mr. D. A. Wells, and on his declining the offer re- 
fused to make any nomination or to adopt any platform, but passed 
a resolution recommending people to vote for Mr. Wells. Votes 
therefore east for Mr. Wells do not represent a longing for “ suit- 
money ” or a prejudice in favor of rebellion, or secession, or assassi- 
nation, or any of the other longings or prejudices with which the 





Democratic mind is frequently supposed to be filled. They simply | 


represent disgust with the present corrupt and imbecile administra- 


| 
| 


tion of affairs at Washington, and an henest desire to have as | 
| collected in all. In a small town like Nahant the rate is 35 to 40 


representative nota party hack but a man of edueation, intelligence, 


character, and settled views on the questions which are now de- | 
manding solution of the country. Mr. Wells belongs to that large 
and constantly inereasing elass of men who have been driven out of 
public life hy Grant and his friends because they have devoted 
the ( ountry and not to party, and have had the cour- 
nee to believe that the people were better pleased with the truth, 


i unwelcome, than with flattery and lies. 


, 





inasmuch as it represents a second tax on real estate already taxed 
in the hands of the owner, is ‘“‘ double ” taxation within the mean- 
ing of that term in tbe constitution of California and other States. 
In Massachusetts, the city of Boston has tried to make a descent 
upon the abandoned character known as the “tax-dodger.” The 
‘*tax-dodger” is one who, finding that the rate of taxation in Bos- 
ton is too high for his means, flies, with his wife and children, to 
some rural town where the ery of “ Boardman and Revolution ” 
(which is said to have been the slogan of the Boston communists at 
a recent election) has not yet been heard, and where there are 
“selectmen ” instead of a common council, and constables instead 
of a police department, and where there is neither paving nor 
widening 
the “ tax-dodger ” are to be found in the barbarous system of taxa- 
tion adhered to by Massachusetts. This system consists in taxing 
personal property to the last extreme. The State taxes all the pro- 
perty of its citizens whether in the limits of the State or not. it 
also establishes, and carries out with a fair degree of success, a sys- 
tem of personal espionage and inquisition unequalled in any free 
country in the world. Every man must file a sworn schedule of his 
exact wealth annually, or the assessors “ doom” him until he con- 
fesses or flies abroad. The ‘“‘dooming” is no idle pretence, but is 
continued on an inereasing scale every year until the victim 
gives in. 


One little loop-hole has always existed in the law. The State 
has said that the towns should levy the whole tax together with 
their local rates, and, of course, has taxed but onee in a year. 
The local tax is usually eight or ten times as much as the State 
tax; in Boston the latter ameunts to only 13 cents against $1 25 


cents in all, and perhaps 8 or 10 cents go to the State. Now, certain 
astute Bostonians, finding that their tax on personal property is 
levied in the town where they claim a legal domicile, have gone into 
small villages, and there enrolled themselves as citizens. [If the 
town spends little, the rate is low. In no event does it reach the 


rate of cities with expensive tastes and prodigal of the meney cf 


others. ‘This legal evasion has gone to the very soul of the present 





of streets. The reason and excuse for the existence of 









The 


proposal and the escape of the “ tax-dodger.” If this termination 
should lead to a revision of the tax-laws, it would be a happy re- 


sult of the discussion. The modes of escape from oppressive taxa- 
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Poreats ob anotver rauroad War were attended during the week 
by a ** bear” speculation at the Stock Exchange, and there was a 


5 acid : — . Ota cinent a . oon , 1 
considerable decline in prices. Otherwise, Wall Street was very dull. 


x ——— . ] } . } at 24 e at } oe. t } ‘ 
Money was easily obtainable at 8 to 5 per cent., although the banks 


have been sending large amounts of currency to the States in which 
the Ist of April is annual settling-day. The surplus reserve of the 


New York banks is now $11,750,000, or nearly double what it was 
last year at the corresponding time. The banks now hold nearh 
three times as much gold as then. During the week a large amount 
was reeeived from California, enough to diminish materially the 


effect of an export of $1,425,000 and payment into the Treasury of 


82,500,000 for customs. The week closed with sterli 


ng exchange 
warranting further exports. The London market, however, does 
not require gold now, since the Bank of England rate is down to 
3 per cent., and exchange with Paris warrants the flow of gold 
thence to London. There was a flurry at the London Stock Ex- 
change, but it had no influence on the money marke 
securities in which this country has an interest. 17 


‘¢ nor on the 
‘he European 
markets for American products continued strong. The value in geld 
of £100 greenbacks ranged during the week between 8&7 43 and 
$87 81. Silver fell in London to 52!gd. per ounee and closed a 
asd. to 53d. It was semi-ofiicially announced that the Treast 


ry 
had bougit from the Lig Bovanza owners 4,000,000 more silver 
b 


ullion. ‘ 


In England, the public mind has been mainly oeeupied with Mr. 


Disraeli’s melodramatic attempt to give the Queen the title of 


, 


‘¢Empress of India,” which is likely to succeed in Parliament, but 
which the Liberals, who are intensely disgusted, intend te try and 
frustrate in the last resort by addressing the Queen, asking her not 
to assume if. The affair, trifling as it is, has shocked many of thi 


most deep-seated national prejudices, particularly that one whieh 





denies the existence of any loftier title on earth than that oldest of 


existing titles, “‘ Queen of England,” and refuses to believe that the 
Queen can be promoted. Not only the idea, but some of the argu- 
ments used in support of it, particularly the one drawn trom the 
eager desire of the natives of India, are in all respects worthy of a 
brilliant novelist, and have about as much relation to actual polities 
as the speculations in ‘Coningsby’ or ‘ Lothair.’. The Suez Canal 
purchase, too, has received a severe blow, as a political measure, by 
the peremptory dismissal by M. Lesseps of Sir Daniel Lange, the 
British representative on the Board of Directors, on the 
publication of private letters of his to the British Foreign 
Office criticising the management of the Canal, and = urgin 

the late Ministry to buy it up. Moreover, the mission of 
Mr. Cave, who was sent out to examine the financial situa- 
tion in Egypt at t 


inasmuch as His Ili 


i@ Khedive’s request, has proved 
, 


rhness, on finding he was to receive 


in establishing a national bank, declined 


be made public, and there was at onee a panie in Egypt 


ties on the London Exchange, although there Was some abatement 
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THE DEMOCRATS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


The Nation. 
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| was simply a sign of the diseased sentimentality from which both 


| 


| our politics and religion are suffering, and which al! our rogues 


cultivate—it is so much easier to weep than to be clean or 
honest. 
The shortcoming of the Democrats lies in the absence of a proper 


| sense of responsibility for the manner in which the Government is 


4A ! ( fording an excellent illustration 
i ent of our system which makes | 
iH i ntatives the only mode of giving | 

’ dissatisfaction with the party in 

fiouse did not meet until a year had elapsed after its 
d when it did meet, the feeling which had given the | 

Democrats a majority in it had largely subsided, and this sub- 

idence was due to the mere facet that the Republicans had been 

defeated. That is to say, the election was intended to be a rebuke 


to the Republican managers and not an indication of confidence in 
the Democrats or of willingness to try them with power; and as soon 
given, the voters were satisfied, and wished the 
shit not go any further. The consequence was that when 


3 the rebuke was 
matter mi 
the session opened, the majority of the House found itself substan- 
tially wi 
present public opinion which is necessary to vigorous and useful 
legislation. The state of mind to which it owed its existence was 
already remote, and it had really no instructions from the voters 

ly ! ; 


which might serve as the basis of a policy. There was, there- 


fore, under the cirecumstanees, nothing for it to do but in- 
vestivate, and this it at onee began to do, and has done, 
we must all admit, whatever the clumsiness of the process, 
with excellent effect. 

But even in this, the inconveniences of giving one branch of 
the legislature to one party, and leaving the other branch and the 
Executive in the hands of the other party, have been made abun- 
Investigations into official conduct made and 
the Opposition are apt to be conducted in a vexa- 
tious and captious spirit, and with a close eye to political effect. 
They thus lose at onee a good deal of their moral weight, and 
therefore of their political value. In saying this, however, we do 
not mean to fall in with the notion that when the Democrats dis- 
covered such a scandal as Belknap’s corruption they ought to have 
seen nothing in it but matter for mourning, and have joined the 
Republicans in bewailing it as simply a national disgrace. No such 
li ; nanimity or patriotism is to be expected from any 
Opposition, and ‘position has ever made it. It was natural 
and not improper {hit the Democrats should be pleased to dis- 
cover actual proof of the charges they had been so long making, 
and it would have been mischievous as well as hypocritical for them 


+1 > 
dantly maniiest. 


controlled by 


’ 
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calamity only. ‘The Republicans of course would have liked to 

have the affair treated either as a general disgrace befalling the 
! 

God ”—that is, a calamity oceurring in the order of nature. But it 

was the duty of the Democrats, as of everybody else, to fight against 


this view, for if aceepted it would relieve the party in power toa 


hout constituencies, and without that close conneetion with | 


carried on. They have the power to find fault and to cut down the 
appropriations, but they will escape the responsibility which ought 
to result from vexatious criticism or reckless economy—for there is 
such a thing as reckless economy as well as reckless extravagance. 
They have made a curious and flagrant display of it in their attempt 
to diminish salaries and to reduce the number and pay of consuls 
and diplomatic agents. The ignorant impetuosity displayed in this 
latter case was well shown up by one of their own members—Mr. 
Hewitt—and it would hardly have been displayed by any party 
actually charged with the administration of the Government. 
Their object is to tickle the imagination of the masses during the 
next six months with an appearance of frugality and simplicity. 
About the effect on the service and on American commerce, as it will 
not show itself for a year or two, they care nothing, because they 
will not at best have charge of it for a year or two. The onslaught 


| on the salaries of the Government employés and the proposal to 





reduce some of the bureaux of the Departments, without any con- 
sultation with the Secretaries and apparently without caring in 
the least what the result will be to the service, is another striking 
illustration of the kind of madness which comes from giving men 
the power of meddling with business without making them liable to 
be called on at once to conduct it themselves. And it affords, too, 
let us add, a measure of the value of Democratie lamentation over 
the condition of our civil service. The service is, for one in which 
the tenure of office is short and insecure, miserably underpaid. The 
employvés of nearly all branches of it are a ragged regiment, whose 
condition is a disgrace to the American people, who are largely re- 
cruited from the failures of our busy life; and, having got hold of 
them, we do what we can to kill in them all hope and energy and in- 
terest in their work by low wages and the terror of arbitrary dismissal. 
If the Prince of Evil had been called on to devise a mode of undermin- 
ing the character of a large body of men and women without resorting 
to open violence, he would probably have suggested some such sys- 
tem, and if a committee of lunatics at a well-managed asylum had 
been asked for a machine for transacting public business, they would 


| almost certainly have contrived something more rational than “ the 
to have joined the Republicans in lamenting over it as a public | 


best civil service on this planet.” The sufferings of the public 


| employés are well known to all Democratic politicians, and so are 
| the temptations to which these sufferings lead, but we have yet to 
whole community, or as what the lawyers used to call an “aet of | 


most mischievous degree from all responsibility. Belknap’s fall | 


was not the “act of God”; and, though of course it was a publie 
misfortune, it was one for which the Republican party was 
(listinetly blamable. He was their creature, chosen for high place 
by their much-admired chief, and was led into temptation through 
. system of administration whieh they have condemned in words 
but sedulously maintained in practice. It was, therefore, both 
healthy and manly polities for the Democrats to be glad they had 
found him out, and to rejoice publicly over his fall. What was 
ble in their dealing with it was, to our mind, not 
wir attempt at pathos. If Mr. Clymer and his com- 
e, instead of going into the House with their pocket-handker- 

} 

A 


most contem] 


chiefs to their eyes and a quaver in their voices to make their report, 
had gone in honest, outspoken indignation, had said boldly that they 
had known for years that their opponents were corrupt knaves, and 


that here was the proof, and that they thanked God they had at last 
been able to catch them, they would have displayed exactly the 
now needed in public men. Mr. Clymer’s eye 


ory, and his attempt to whimper over 


ure of the dead baby and its corrupt mother, 


see the most trifling move towards any real reform. Security will 
compensate men for poor pay, and at the same time cultivate honesty, 
but no suggestion of security or of any change in that direction has 
come from the Democratic side of the House. Senator Gordon’s ad- 
mirable speech has met with no echo there, any more than from the 
Republican managers; and, in fact, its one contribution to civil- 
service reform thus far has been an attempt to disorganize every 
one of the Departments by reductions proposed in complete ignor- 
ance of the wants and wishes of the persons charged with the ad- 
ministration. The whole country has been watching the House 
eagerly for four months for signs of what we should gain by putting 
a Democratic Administration in power, and has been treated to 
little but displays of what it is no exaggeration to call a spirit of 
mischief. 


THE “SIDE SPECULATION” IN SILVER. 

T this writing it seems likely that the assault of the silver miners 
fX on the United States Treasury will be deprived of a consider- 
able portion of its mischief by an amendment to the bill before the 
House giving the Government the seigniorage—or, in other words, 
the difference between the value in legal-tenders of the bar silver 
and the silver-token money issued in exchange for it. In this way 
the silver men would only be able to obtain for their wares the 
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exact market price of the day, while the 






Government would get the 


price as fixed by the lezal relation of eoined silver to coined eok 
the difference between the two being at present about thre 
cent. The silver men have, on the other hand, been pock 
ing this difierence themselves by cempeclling the Treasury, unc 
the Resumption Act of last year, to buy their bars above the 


market rate. it had, up to the I-t of « 
$13,060,000, on which the proprietors of the Big Bonanza made 
$1,000,000, and as the Secretary had no way of disposing of the 
silver except by locking it up in the Treasury, they were able to ¢ 
rid of this enormous amount without in the least injuring their 
market. Sinee the Ist of October they have made, as Mr. Hewitt 
has pointed out in his late speech, another million in the same way, 


letober last, boug 





et 


and, to crown all, as their mines produce forty per cent. in 
gold, and they get it coined for nothing under the Resump- 
tion Act, they thus make oa this operation one-fifth of one 
per cent. It is now proposed to let loose all the stored 


silver, and as much more as the speewlaters are able to bring in, on 
the market in the betief that it will, in the present relation of sil- 
ver bullion both to 
money, and thus 
ments.’ 


gold and to greenbacks, keep afloat 
prove tanto a to 


as token- 


pro return specie 


pay- 

The New York 7iines, which is the principal and indeed only note- 
worthy advocate of the measure, defends it on the ground that 
“silver is preferable to paper in point of security, durability, in- 
trinsic value, cleanliness, and heathfulness,” which may ail be very 
true, but then it does not follow that its substitution for the frae- 
tional currency just now is desirable. Token coinage is not the 
most pressing want of the country at this juncture, or, indeed, a 
pressing want at all. It is a good thing to have, but not a good 
thing to procure at the cost of things of more importance. What 
we need above all things is the suBstitution of gold for paper as a 
legal-tender, and the restoration of the gold standard in fixing 
prices and making contracts; and anything which prevents, post- 
pones, or obstructs this—whether it be the Boutwell scheme of pay- 
ing bonds before they are due, or the Kelley scheme of issuing 
“introeconvertible bonds,” 
on farm mortgages, or the Nevada scheme of locking up considera- 
ble quantities of gold in silver bullion or tokens—is mischievous, 
and so mischievous that the advantages of silver dimes over postal 
currency are nothing to the purpose. 
of silver tokens is sure to be successful, we need the gold spent 
in it for something else. We do not need the silver, and the very 
best thing we can do with it is to export it for what it will bring. 
There is no popular discontent with the fractional paper curreney. 
Many people, unwisely as we think, prefer it to coin for its light- 
ness and handiness. If the waste of it is great, the cost of it is 
small; the assertion of the Times that ‘‘the value of silver bullion 


or the Phillips scheme of issuing paper 


is as far from being synonymous with that of silver-token coins as | 


the value of blank paper is from being the same thing as that of 
currency,” being one of those statements which it is hardly worth 
while to contest until the author has read it over again and reiter- 
ated it. If it were true, it would be folly to make silver coins of 
silver, even when silver is fifty-two pence an ounce, inasmuch as it 


would do just as well to make them of nickel or brass, and eall | 


them silver. We get on reasonably well, everything covsidered, 
with our paper small-change; it is not undergoing and cannot 
undergo any peculiar depreciation, because it is convertible into 
greenbacks and receivable for Government dues. 
abeut it, therefore, or go to any expense to change it, or do anything 
whatever about it which in never so small a degree diminishes our 
capacity for dealing with the question of resumption in gold, or 
which seems likely to turn popular attention away from it, or to make 
people believe that we have taken a step towards it when we have 
done nothing of the kind, would be unfortunate, because proba! 
mischievous. 
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fstrong affection, which makes pecuniary sacrifice in one form or another 
ing, for instance, for others’ benefit—to many women the most 
! e+ ’ 

12) CHULSE ¢ e differ lies much deeper than the differen 
mm int! ilt Ss ‘ tl word r than tl remoteness oi 

{fairs, \ he nature of the part played by women in th 
n of the y foundation of civilized life—the family Wi 
on a matter on which it is necessary that both the friends 
iould ow and the 
s and truth. We do not 
KLOV y Ol children he ame 
the fi: it was, personal purity 
becai t ive duty of the mother, because, without 
that, w might be, the family would be impossible, 
The fat usband’s certainty about the paternity of 
} wife ty can only come from confidence in his 
wilt h 1 that portion of the moral code of all 


civilized communities which touches on the relations of the sexes, places 


personal purity ! scale of female virtues, and points in the 








clearest manner servation of the family as its first if not 
only object. In fact, if we said that all the restraints which usage 
ind edueation and manners and law impose on women in_ society 
we intended simply to make clear the paternity of children, we 
should say what is literally true, though it is a truth usually 
and naturally covered up in periphrases. The bearing of all this on 
the possibility of giving purity as high a rank among the male as 
among the female virtues, by which the imagination of some of tl 

worman’s-rights orators is eecasionally so much stirred, was pointed out 


one hundred years ago by Hume in plainer language than we care to 
use here, but is tolerably plain to any reflecting person. Society, how- 
ever, has found it by no means an easy task to impose this burden 
on women. All attempts to regulate the relations of the sexes have 


been the very hardest part of the hard fight of civilization against 


=i 





savagery, and, of course, it has been only partially successful. But to suc- 
ceed in it at all in never so stight a degree, the sternest and most far-reach- 


ing discipline has been and is absolutely necessary. It has been necessary 
to aliow no exceptions whatever to the rules which form the conventional 


defences of marriage, and, accordingly, even when it is admitted that the 





preservation of the family is the object of fe e purity, it has never been 
permissible even for the women who lay aside all intention to enter into matri- 


nony to escape the common law. Society has reasonably enough said that the 
struggle was too severe to allow of exemption, and that whatever restraints 
were found necessary for the fortification of female character should be 
submitted to by all, whatever their aims in life, that in or out of matri- 
mony there should be but one ccde of morals for women, and that in this 
eode that virtue most useful to society should stand first, or, in plain 
English, that it was more important that women should be chaste than 
that they should be honest. So it is; so it always has been, and so it 
always will be, until the basis of civilization is changed. 

j'o complete the argument, we only need to add that there are certain 
well-known limitations on moral culture in human character that help to 
maintain the classification of female virtues which the needs of society have 
prescribed. It is only in rare cases that this culture is equable or many- 
sided. In the best men and women, the virtue which for any reason most im- 
presses the imagination, is nurtured, sometimes inordinately, at the expense 
of others ; and so true is this, that a person equally virtuous in many direc- 
tions is apt to become so at the expense of his general mental and moral 
vigor. The soldier, in his admiration of courage and truthfulness, becomes 
comparatively indifferent to chastity ; the philanthropist, in growing sensi- 
tive to the sight of physical misery, becomes reckless in his speech and un- 
scrupulous in his methods ; the priest, in pursuing earthly poverty and 
abasement, grows in spiritual and professional pride ; the lawyer cultivates 
devotion to his client at the expense of his immediate duty to the com- 
munity at large ; the patriot, in h's zeal for his own country, grows indif- 
ferent to the larger and loftier claims of the human race. Attempts 
have been made in various systems of education, mostly ecclesias- 
tical, to impose on men the female scale of morality, and we know wiih 
what results, with what loss of the real purity of the soul which comes of 
the hearty direction of the thoughts to the work which society most plainly 

Pus As far as the world has yet gone, the best thing a man can 


be i inly. We can con 


too, but all experience forbids the expectation of any such happy combina- 


‘of great benefit to it from his being wemanly 





tion in our time, and warrants the belief that great mischief may result 
from attempts to achieve it. 
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THE REPUBLICAN CABINET IN FRANCE. 


Parts, March 10, 1876. 


‘| pyeteneeerang suffrage has spoken and given its verdict in favor of t 
Republi 
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suffrage in France is even more d 
been called the Conservative Republic is a little too aristocratic in its char- 
acterand its tendencies. 'The Conservative Republic would be the Republic 
of the we althy. the literary. the cduc ated classes ol the « ountry, which have 
lost their belief in a monarchy. The typical representatives of such a Re- 
public are men like M. Thiers ; M. Casimir Périer, who hes long been an 
Orléanist, and who is still ene of the wealthiest men in France : Léon Say, 
the actual Minister of Finance, and one of the proprietors of the Jowrnal es 
Dibats ; M. Dufaure, the Minister of Justice. M. Thiers once said. after 


he had crossed the Rubicon from the m 








erchical to the republican side : 





“The Republic will be Conservative or it wili not exist.” Now Gambeita 
also calls himself conservative, only he does not give the same definition of 
his conservatism as M. Thiers ; and universal suffrage, on the whole, seems 
to be disposed to accept M. Gambetta’s definition. 

Gambetta enters the new house with a very large following of men 
who will represent what he once called the ‘* new social strata.” The con- 
servative Republicans, the men w! 


:0 belonged to the Left Centre of the last 
Assembly, are not capable of oppesing the new majority—not perhaps even 
of controlling it. The men of the Left Centre‘are te the Republicans of the 
democratic type what the bayonet is to the gun ; they have made the Re- 
public, but they can no more keep it in their own hands and control it 
than the bayonet can lead the gun. Gambetta is the accepted leader of 
the new Republican majority ; M. Thiers has already tried his strength with 
the strength of Gambetta, and he has failed. In the last Assembly there 
vere various Republican groups—the Left Centre group, the Republican 
Left, the exireme Left. M. Thiers and his friends were very anxious that 
these groups should continue to exist and to have distinct organizations : 
Gainbetta, on the contrary, convoked all the new Republican deputies to a 


1 he maintained that these old divisions had become 


+3, iY ; 
meeting in Versamk 





unnecessary : the new majority would be much more respected if it spoke 
le. According to his desire, the meeting passed a resolution in 

} 
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virtue of which ‘the new Republican majority, just issued from universal 





_ ae tT} os the ° vn . ; ° 4] 
suffrage, will only give iis ccnficence to a Republican and perfectly homo- 
geneous cabinet.” 


This question of the ** homog 





SOUS cabing t ” is likely to be eome very 
troublesome. It must not be forgotten that Marshal MacMahon was named 
the Chief of the Executive by a Conservative majority ; that he considers 


himself bound to preserve the peace of the cor ntry. Ile has ve rv honestly 








accepted the republican ferm of government, and scems quite willing to 
form his cabinet after the rules of constitutional countries ; but he has told 
M. Dufaure that the interests of the country, under her very peculiar cireum- 
stances, seem to him to demand some stability in these ministries which 
are especially concerned with the national interests of France. He asks that 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Ministers of the Army and of the Navy, 
be placed, if possible, outside and above the party contests. This pre- 
tension is not unreasonable, as the Parliament, having choice of all the 
other ministers, can always have in the cabinet a majority inspired with its 
own views, Marshal MacMahon is probably not well versed in American 
institutions ; otherwise he would have asked much more than he has done, 
and insisted upon his right to choose his own ministers. The constitution 
of the 25th February, it is true, declares that he is only responsible in case 
of high treason ; the last Chamber did its best to create for him a sort of 
irresponsibility similar to that of a constitutional monarch, in the futile 
hope that the revision clause would some day change the President into a 
king, without any necessity for remodelling all the constitutional laws. 
Still, it is quite clear that the president of a republic can never be irre- 
sponsible to the same degree as a king. First ofall, he may or may not be re- 
elected at the expiration of his term of office ; secondly, . 
a dynasty, a historical tradition. Marshal MacMahon cannot fold his arms 
and behave exactly lik 


he does not renr ’ 
1 LOK NOt rey escent 


cea constitutional king ; he must take, as a soldier, the 
deepest concern in the reorganization of the army ; he must have in his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs a trusty adviser, holding the lofty posit 





ig f 
your Secretary of State. The Republicans themselves have thus far seemed 
to admit this necessity ; they helped the re-election of the Duc Decazes as 
deputy, but they began their campaign by attacking the Minister of the 


Navy, and by asking his removal, under the pretext that he belonged to the 
Right of the last Assembly. M. Casimir Périer, whom the President was 
w:-ling to accept for the Home Office, made himself their organ on this 





Nation. 
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LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO INSECTS INJURTIOUS TO 


Sik: Your satirica! remarks on the above subject in referring (p. 169 
to the pas » by the Senat of a bill for the investication of certain 
insects seems to me unwarranied, If vour ridicule is aimed simply at the 
1 the Senate, there is, perhaps, justification for it. But 


e 


it appears to national legislation having for 


object the investigation of injurious insects with a view of protecting our 
agriculture from their ravages. It is this attitude which, as a constant 
and generally delighted reader of the Nation, I reeret. 

ot deny the importance of our agricultural interests. You 


not deny—if you are at all familiar with the facts—that 





Insects, bj their devastations, redu in an enormous degree the products of 
ture, and form the most serious obstacle to its advancement in 


They often cost the United States, at the 


our acricu 
many porti ms of the e muntry. 
lowest computation, a hundred million dollars annually, 

These facts being granted, it is my conviction that Congress ought to 
make some especial effort to save to the country a part at least of this 


| s, the following reasons : 


immense loss, and I would urge, among other 

t. Thorough knowledge of the habits of any insect pest is most essen- 
tial to enable us to overcome it. 

2. Most insects will succumb if we attack them at the right time, in the 
right place, and with the proper force, while their injuries may often be 
entirely avoided by wise preventive measures, 

3. There are certain pests, such as th 


have so wide a range and such great 


» mentioned in the bill originally 
introduced by Senator Ingalls, which 
destructive power that they affect the whole nation. The habits of these 
have never been fully investigated, nor have any extended experiments as 
to how bes 
such investigations and experiments require much more time and means 


to control them ever been made, for the simple reason that 


than have ever been at the disposal of any of the State entomologists, and 
that no person or persons have ever been ¢ mpowere d and commissioned to do 
the work. There remain to-day many enigmas in the life-history and 
habits of the cotton worm (Anomis xylina, Say), which, if solved, might 
give the planter easily-obtained immunity from its injuries, while there is 
every reason to believe that a thorough study of the Rocky Mountain 
loptenus s ‘us, Thos.), in its native breeding-places, would 
give us the means of preventin® its occasional irruptions into the States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, lowe, and Missouri, in all of which it is not 
indigenou Instances of this kind might be multiplied. 
1. In this line of research the Department of Agriculture has hitherto 
signally failed to give the farmers of the West any relief. The present 


head of that Department, influenced perhaps by his experience in the East, 


whe re the peo led »not be vin To su trom ins “<1 pests as we do here in 
the West, has shown a total lack of appreciation of the needs of the West 
in this regard, else he would long since have asked of Congress the means 
and power to organize and carry on the investigations referred to. 


y: 


It is owing to the inefficiency of said department in this field that a 


strong appeal has been made to Congress from this part of the country to 
have the in tions made by an independent Commission ; and those 
who are fam with the losses, the destitution and suffering that insects 


often entail on our farmers, find nothing to ridicule in any national iegisla- 





tic at t 1 Iinth ‘r we may learn a lesson 
from other n » have felt the ne f enacting laws and creating 
commissions for t] Upp n of insect enemies. But if any legislation 
is to be had, let it be wise—Iet he such as to give some guarantee that the 
bjects had in view will be a ned, and not such as to court failure. Any 
ommission, to be of use, st by mposed of from three to five persons, 
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trained aud competent ; and to securs sich, the a»ponting power shou'd 
not be left to any one individual, or to political influence, but rather to 
some e the nal Aead f Se . Tt should, further, be 
given sufficient time—at least jive years—and means for experimentation 
omewl é ! isuraie with inte? at stal 
fam d edly of the opinion that if we cunnot get legislation that will 
secure t] wilifications in the Coinmi 1, we had better have none at 
all, The amended bil, as it has passed the Senate, providing for a singl 
anmiissioucr for one year, would scarcely do more than give a sinecure to 
mne Individual willing to accept it, and would bring reproach on science 


’ 


by attempting in its name to do that which it is impossible to do with such 


inadequate means, 
In conclusion, I take the liberty of enclosing a couple of articles from 


the St. Louis @/obe-Demoerat, in which this subject is more fully considered. 
Very respectfully yours 
Cc. V. Rivey 
St.-Lovis, Mo., March 2 


THE LOXDON ACADEMY AND PROFESSOR WHITNEY. 
To the Eprror or Tre Nation : 

sin: I fee! constrained to appeal to you to help set me right before the 
publie. 

In the recently published fourth volume of his ‘Chips’ Professor Max 
Miiller has made upon me, in return for my repeated and often unfavorable 
criticisms of his views and reasonings, a personalattack, as to the character 
of which you have clearly expressed your opinion in your last issue. To 
that attack the London Academy editorially called attention in advance of 
publication, assuring the English people that its ‘* piquant justice ” would 
be appreciated by all classes of readers. The same paper admitted from a 
contributor a notice extolling the truthfulness and candor of the author as 
displayed in the volume, and inviting the public to the enjoyment of the 
concluding article. ‘I therefore sent to the Academy a letter, which it had 
the fairness to print (Jan. 1), pointing out about a dozen of the grossest of 
Miiller’s misrepresentations ; doing it in language so studiously calin that I 
have been privately and publicly reproached, on both sides of the ocean, for 
not speaking out more frankly. And whereas Mr. Miller had challenged 
me to set up a tribunal of my European friends, not below the grade of 
professors ordinary, to judge a certain series of points which it had pleased 
him to select and put forth as the principal matters at issue between us, I 
offered to let them be judged by his friends instead of mine, provided he 
could find any who were willing to sit on sucha case. To this letter Mr. 
Miiller was allowed to make in the next number of the Aeademy what pur- 
ported to be an answer. He withdrew, with a lame and shuffling defence 
(so it appeared to me), one of his original charges, but buried in utter 
silence the rest of the points I had made ; he took no notice of my proposal 
in answer to his challenge, but improved the occasion to misstate the 
I did not 
feel willing to let the matter rest there, and addressed a second letter to the 
Academy. his the editor has declined to print—a result for which I was 
not wholly unprepared, knowing well how difficult it is to procure a hearing 
in England for any charge against Miiller, however justly and reasonably 
made. But, not content with a bare refusal, the editor has seen fit to an- 
nounce the fact publicly, and in a paragraph which seems to me gravely to 


'! 


ground on which he had in the first place called for the tribunal. 





misrepresent both the present aspect of the question between us and the 
character and contents of my letter. His words are these : 


* . . 6.) The letter is simply calculated to stir up further bad blood, 
without contributing a single pomt towards the final settlement (if such be 
desired) of the controversy at present outstanding between the writer and 
Prof. Max Miller. We understand Prof. Max Miiller to have offered or 
accepted the submission of some points at issue between him and Prof. 
Whitney to the judgment of one or more dispassionate persons. It mat- 
ters not, as it appears to us, whether these gentlemen, provided that they 
were willing and competent to act, be the ‘ friends’ of one party or the other, 
or of neither. Prof. Whitney’s letter, so far as it is not occupied wit! 
angry recrimination, harps exclusively upon the question whose friends the 
judges are tobe. . . .” 

It is due to me, I think, that the letter thus described should itself be 
given to the American public, that they may see whether the description 
is truthful. The following is an exact copy of it : 


‘In a recent letter, printed in your paper for January 1, I offered to 
submit Mr. Max Miiller’s twenty points of indictment against me to the 
judgment of Azs personal friends instead of mine, provided he could find 
three who were willing to take them into serious consideration. At the 
same time, I made a few statements in illustration of the kind of justice 
and fairness and candor which your correspondents had extolled as charac- 
terizing his accusations and his plea in their support. In your next number 
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donment of the proposal on ig to me the intended 

benefit of the solemn adjud and hence the responsibility of or Ze 

ing the means of making i however, was none of mine. | 

have litile faith in such tribu , so far as I know, never do and 

never can settle anything : a begun before the general publi 

must be finished and judged at the same bar. Only, as it has ] Mr, 
if 
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if none is ¢ 
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I wish to make it distinetly understood that, 


stitute 





ited, 16 will 1 be because | have not expressed my entir 

sya 4 ’ ° , : “4? ) 
willingness to appear before one. | shor 1 believe, have little dificulty 
in proving to atisfaction of eve reminded man, however he might 
beforehand been prejudiced against me, t the twenty charges fall 
into four classes—1, Those which I ean easily vie 3 2, Those which have 











no pertinence, as involving mistaken and unfair statements ; 8, Th 
which are too trivial to be worth notice ; and, 4, Those which come under 
two or three of the heads already mentioned. 

‘*Mr. Miiller asks to be allowed to append my former letter to | 
article should he have occasion to reprint it. {I willingly assent to | re- 
quest, and permit him also to add the present »; and further, I will, if 
he desires, furnish him for the same purpose with a score or two more of 
refutations of sand exposures of his misrepresentations.” 

You alluded a fortnight ago (p. 179) to Miller’s peculiar dealings with 





the St. Petersburg Sanskrit lexicon, in a notice of that work which ha 
drawn forth from its venerable senior editor, or Bohktlingk, in th 


Profess 


Jena Literaturzei! ing, one of the most withering rebukes that was ever 
dealt in such acase. To show that there are others besides mvself who 


} 
1 


feel compelied to ch: Miller with dishonesty and insolence as a critic, 


After 


2a, Bohtlingk says : 


I allow my self to quote a few sentences from BoOhtlingk’s ( 


he sl 
iO Si 


reply. 


posing in detail t lifts and evasions of Miiller’s ple 























‘* Now, I ask whether we were not right in characterizing his criticism : 

a wanton one, If, now that justification of it has appeared, 1 
called upon to express my opinion of his conduct, FE should first take 
counsel of a lawyer to how far [ might go without rendering mysel 
liable to an action for libel.’ 

And again, further on: 

*T close with e 7 : il M » celenti 
ability I estimate at its full ne i spare me | minenda 
tions, since they neither give me pleasure nor do me On th 
other hand, I beg him, as distingui l linguist and estig 
to scrutinize my wor! everely as he pleases, and er! ~ 
only, in accordance with truth. Surely, [ have often enough shown t! I 
am ready to be grateful to even the t scholar, provided he gives me 
valuable correction. I° I 4 arts of tl 
great mi jority of sch n our he vies 
lo write less. Sundry of his boo! rivial. 
Also, let him learn at last to be less assun r all, 
succeed in becoming, and in inducing co “es to t m f 
what he would fain m to be. The pi s too often to 
well is at last broken.’ 

Yours respect fully 
W. D. Wurrney. 

Yarx CoLttece, New Haven, March 21, 187 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I learn that a friend in London to 
whom I sent a (somewhat altered and extended) copy of my let to the 
Academy, for use in ease the latter refused it admission, has found in ¢! 
Examiner (of March 4) a paper fair and independent enough to publis! 

As, however, there is nothing to show the relation between the two | 
and as many in this country will be likely to see the Acad 8 parag 
and not the letter, 1 do not think there is any reason why I should with- 
draw the above explanation. 
, J 

Notes. 
J H. COATES & CO. have imported a limited ? r 
e7e maps accompanving the French ed ne { P - 
tory of the Civil War in America,’ which they are able to offer at the v 
low price of $6 50—about half what will be chareed for any subsequet ‘ 
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| } nl { popular works on po! ul o- | 
{ i called for at the stores, 30 will be 
’ Wi th of N iti l * 33 |] i” 
| ( s Princip] 19 Faweett Man- 
Ls Weal 1; land I} ts’? 14 G i 
i \ ! i Econom li Jev 
} hil } V ni hle w } kk] | 
work eau | text-books in our col- 
{ | t from this, it is clear that 
t nin ( ery is OVE vhelm aly 
vi ne when we come to the less 
ils y | ; Ilistory of American Currency’ | 
ext in order being Jevons’s ‘Science of Money’ (8), Bastiat’s 
‘| ys’ (7), Cairnes’s * Character and Logical Method’ (7), Mrs. Faweett’s | 
‘Poli il | nomy for Beginners’ (5), MeCulloch’s ‘ Pring iples’® (5), Mason 
and Lialor Primer’ (5), Carey’s *Social Science* (4), Price’s ‘Currency | 
im Banking * (4 ther list to which very little exception can be taken. 
Finally, to carry the investigation od ima, the least popular are still whole- 


bard Street,’ Bastiat’s ‘Sophisms,’ Butts’s * Protection and Free-Trade’ 


Cnirnes’s ‘ Essavs,’ Faweett’s * F Says and Lectures’ (2 each) Now if we 


ViZ., I on +3 Li t's, and Ss \ ‘s works (3 each) : Bagehot’s S Lom- 


embrace the whole scale in one view, we find the total number to be 267, 
and this gives us a ratio of authors as follows : Mill, 11.24 percent. ; Smith, 


11.24; Cairnes, 10.86; the Faweetts, 9.74; Perry, 8.61; Jevons, 7.12; 


Walker, 6.57; Wavland, 6.37; Greeley, 5.24; Bowen, 4.87. In other 





words, these ten writers (counting for convenience Prof, and Mrs. Faweett 
as one) supply nearly &2 ‘cent. (81.66) of the public demand for works 


Harpers for April is rich in Centennial reading. The eighteenth 


paper of the regular series deals with the progress of the fine arts, the 
writer ming rather more concerned to omit nobody from his retrospect 
than to be } ticularly critical Be njamin West, how ver, is allowed to 
have painted only one picture * rising above the dead level of Academical 
mediocrity The portraits of the older artists are interesting, “ Old 


Philadelphia ” is treated excellently well by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. 


She begins with the early Swedish settlers, whose descendants are now well] 
represented in the city that entertains so much respect for * old families” ; 
and, not unmindtul of this Philadelphia trait, makes a large part of the 


interest of her narrative turn upon the history of many well-known names 
It was a peaceable, well-ruled town from the time when three books were 
preserved for sixty years among the Swedes, from which all the settlement 
learned to read, down to the time when oppressed religionists from New 
England were kindly received. It is a pungent recollection in our fraudu- 
lent epoch that in those days when a merchant failed his house was dark- 
ened and the family went into mourning. Mrs. Davis draws some com- 
parisons between Philadelphia and the New England settlements unfavor- 
able to the latter, which we will offset by a single observation : Printing 
was flourishing in Boston when William Penn stopped the first. printer in 
Philadelphia, who put into his ‘ Almynack* that ‘the rule of the Lord Penn 
uch Mystery of Printin 


was earlier than the flood,” becat rwas ‘‘a danger 


to the printer and the country.” Mr. Lossing’s ‘* Romance of the TTudson ” 


micht |} paved a well-worn story or so. What we have hitherto read in 
* Daniel Deronda ” apparently does us but little good in the present issue, 
for we are plunged among new sets of people, who appear to open as many 
new plots ‘Middlemarch ’® contained. Tf Miss Harleth is one heroine, 
Mirah pidoth i nly to be another one; and between the romantic 
nature of her introduction to us and the number of illegitimate relations to 
be settled i mw only eight numbers of llarper’s are to contain 


In Lipy trealf’s fourth paper on the Century we reach, betimes. the 





Centennial Exposition under Reof.” Good elevations of the buildings 
nre n, 1 sa pity they were not accompanied by ground-plans. In 
defaul these the author has to perform a great deal of heavy description, 
nv ¢ many figures, and to strive to eonduct his readers, with a clear 
id i re tl zh endless rooms and galleries. Diffi- 
cull { ny one Sense ¢ locality can get along preity 
well, On behalf of those not thus gifted, however, one feels like protesting 
ne tt intreduction of such confusing and whimsical remarks as this. 
Aproy of the width of the main premenades : ‘* Narrow highways thes¢ 
for trav the kingdoms of the world ; but, combined, they nearly equal 


rh ceplia pw ath ig of the Suez Canal, very far exceed the five feet 
Panuma Railway, and still farther the camel-track that sufficed a 
nturies ago to link our ancestors to the Indies.” Equally futile is the 
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‘comparison to the storage in Noah’s Ark which follows. Lad, 
third letter treats without dulness ef a somewhat dullish life in Natal. In 


the paper on the **Instruction of Deaf-Mutes” the difficulty ef teachi 


/ 


ne 
Mnglish language is amusingly illustrated by 


’ P 7 ’ re : t 





: tten day after Thanksgiving, which ran thus: ** Dear 
{ : We had Thanks be unto God, no school yesterday, Turkey mince- 
pies, and many other kinds of fruits.” The article, in fact, is chiefly amus- 


ing. but it clearly indieates that the religious erced taught to deaf-mutes 


should be as simple as possible, owing to the obstacles in the way of con- 
‘ving to them any abstract thought. The most serious article in Lippin- 
colts, “The College Student,” might even be cailed sombre. It will 


depend quite on the individual experience of Mr. Hart’s readers whether 


system, and what he calls the ‘spirit of caste” in our colleges, with 
sympathy or with surprise. His illustrations of the evils of each suggest 
the query whether the fault does not, in any given instance, lie at least as 
much with the government as with the constitution of the college. An in- 


efficient president and faculty, for instance, would do far more to foster dis- 
order than the mere facility for combination afforded by the dormitory or 
by class recitations. We do not feel, either, that, Mr. Hart makes good his 
plea for metropoiitan as opposed to rustie or small-city colleges. Every- 
thing depends upon the city itself whether professors or students will gain 
by the attrition with the world which Mr. Hart so much prizes. With all 
respect to Columbia and the University of Pennsylvania, it cannot be said 
that they sustain Mr. Hart’s general proposition ; nor, on the other hand, 
should we have greater hopes of [arvard’s usefulness if Cambridge should 
some day be included in the limits of the municipality of Bostun. On this 


head and the foregoing, we think Mr. Hart has been somewhat misled by 
his German examples. Neverthe!ess, what he has to say on each topic is 


well worth considering. 
—Some of the undertakings suggested during this Centennial year are 
even more stupendous than the Exposition itself. The Commission has 


recommended each county in the United States to provide in its celebration 
of the coming Fourth of July for ‘the delivery of an address tracing the 
history of that particular community for the past century, or from the time 
of its settlement, and including a sketch of its growth, its resources, in- 
dustrics, prospects, ete.” ‘* These addresses should be published in a uni- 
form size, in order that they may be bound together by States” ; and, in 
order that time may be given for the preparation of them, ‘* designations 


of the historians ought to be made without delay.” We think this sug- 
gestion was thrown out about March 1, but it manifestly comes too late by 
many months. There exist, of course, already a fair number of county his- 
tories (mostly New England), which could be drawn upon by the Fourth-of- 
July orator, but it can hardly be thought that a préeis of any one of these 
would be of much value except as awakening an interest in historical 
studies. In all other cases, the original work that could now be achieved 
(for counties not absolutely new) must necessarily be superficial, and not 
‘ 


i 
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vorth the binding, even if worth the printing. Moreover, who isto 


nate” the historians, and what guaranty is there that they will accept so dif- 





ficult a task ? Altogether, the scheme wears a hopeles ; lock, as if one of 
the supernumerary Centennial germs that are foreordained not to fructify. 
Formidable as it seems, however, it is child’s-play compared with the work 
which the * Pilgrim Record Society” of this city has in hand—nothing less 
than ‘to collate and prepare for the press the genealogical histories of all 
known descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, with the view of completing 
during the Centennial year a literary monument to the memory of noble 
ancestors.” Dr. David-Parsons’ Holton is, we believe. the Society, or the 
mainspring of it, and we wish him a year devoid of ennui—and one with 
more than twelve months in it. For our own part, we should prefer the 
chance of becoming Pilgrim Fathers ourselves held out to us by the ‘* African 
Company” of Cincinnati, which proposes, in a circular too long to quote, 


to organize a company, under the laws of Kentucky and the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, to trade in Africa, to secure trading-posts 


and concessions, to open new avenues of trade, and to use the means of 
the company so formed to establish steam lines, or to build railroads, or to 
foster the cultivation of profitable products, and to act in such a manner 
in Africa as to make the company rich and strong, and to carry out the 
desires of the American people [what are they ?] in that direction, and to 
enhance the value of the stock of the African Company in every possi!le 
way.” Colored Americans in particular are invited to step up and take 
shares at a hundred dollars each to the amount of five millions. As an 
equivalent, shareholders are to have “the preference in the employments 
and nomination to offices under the Company.” This is almost as tempt- 


ing as the Samana Bay Company’s allurements, 
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me’s reckoning compares so favorably with that of the more expert and | ceive, like a mem) Lcopy of ¢ thing thi spublished. 1 
better equipped Cameron, Myr. David Ker’s } roa‘ The W Us Fut Ly nl s ) Ge 
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parallel, Something like this will take place, doubtless, when the demand | Professor Whitney, of Yale College, New U s received from { 
comes from England. Meanwhile, the world at large may repose with con- | ganizing committee th niment of Cor I Mei! 
fidence in the knowledge of the vast and as vet indeterminable di posits of United St and ten subset rs ure 1 L to re 
this country and of China, | The secretary of f en corr lor St. Pe ris the Bar \ 
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—The Wisconsin Legislature has not often of late been complimented by ere 5 aa es Se Ses vii , <i 
} z . . x . ¥ P . the exposition 
the Nadien, and we therefore are glad of xn opportunity to notice its recent : : : 
liberal action, more especially towards the University and the State Library, In No, 502 of the Va ia ; , ) : 
: ° . Hah son eT a 2 ee nitrates lina MS. « 


It has impesed by lew a tax of one-tenth of a mill for the benefit of the 
University, which thus receives an immed 





iate addition of about $20,000 to $j). 
its income, with the certainty of future increase with the growth of the State. 


It has al 






red the Unive rsity to sell the vacant Soldiers’ Or; 






























y the last Legislature for a Medical Coilege, such a college | #1 is now finished in the number before us (IIT Bd. N. B., 18%6, | 
ht advisable by the regents, This building has an esti- | Most of the ‘ls, ef e now edited for t me, and in 6 
mated value of about $20,000, and the proceeds wiil probably be devoted to | ‘ ent manner, and t! 5 MOT Ta oO te ' 
building a chapel. As for the Historical Society, the Legislature has in- | a, yess one shoe sori ee are 
creased the annual appropriation by $1,590, making a total of $5,000 he- | the old French romance of Ki gga mot on sae 
sides salaries ($2,800) and the use of rooms warmed and lighted. It also Bo un Library, Romance words in — — he 
prints for the Society a supplementary catalogue and a volume of Collec- and the usual philel 
tions in alternate years, and for the Academy of Sciences a volume of Trans- | 
actions in alternate years. It appropriated $10,600 for the purchase for the THOMAS'S HISTORY OF PRINTING 
University of Dr. Lapham’s collections, with botanical specimens amount- | (} IE memoir of the author of the ‘Tlistery of Printing in Mn 
ing to 20,000 and geological to 10,000 (to mention no others), and with a fixed to the first velume of the new edition of 1 \ 
library of about 1,000 volumes. It further appropriated $20,000 for the | a very remarkabie man. The v | vy lels. If it can 
representation of the State at the Centennial, and authorized the printing | said of any ome that he was ‘ ule. then s ut 
As this is the same body that practically applied to Is 1 Thor I | i ety 
uw, it certainly deserves to be remembered | was only seven vee 1 the straitened cireu nees of his m 
lature widow ar dl a } te iy 
—The third International Congress of Orientalists is to be held this year dint Toe % es " 
at St. Petersburg, beginning on the Ist of September. According to the at ' eer 7 het ) wee 
arrangements made at the second Congress in London, in 1874, the meeting | 2" dade AEH ip UET Pro degeteed rm sauce 
‘ye ; oe a‘ ith +} t from Nova Seot the Cay nad then re ut Boston 
in Russia should have been held last year, but, for reasons not made public, | “ catnaeienly , eget Hs ; ss 
it was postponed. The Cominittee of Organization has now printed and | C@S8%Sed MH business on rine rigueay Pee ote gt in Begg 
distriluted its rules for the conduct of the session. Suitably enough, the | WH & hewspaper Bhar y ee ee phy 
affairs of Asiatic Russia are made the central and lead head for extending his of ; ne & ’ a fy 7 
Japanese studies were given the same prominence eat the fir LOMAS W as - . 4 ae his ; , oe I on 
Paris, Of the ten days’ meetings, four will be devoted to th meeting 1 rs Oe eee | nda 
following will be given to India (Hither and Farther), to Arabia with Ezypt | SU es—ene epecliganny is nageee arin lan cal aT ae 
and Turkey, and to the rest of Asia ; and then a day each to general Orien- | B&W Ee! ee aera cbiegucie ps eer 
tal archeology and to Oriental religions. The Committee propose to fix the | © thousan — 4 gkeosadee * Rasen 
topics which shall be discussed at the meetings, and no others wili be ad. Ry ee ee ee ee ee 
mitted unless they receive the Committce’s approval, on proposal by amem- | @!! 8! . Fb niente = er ee ee eee — ‘ 
ber, with statement of the views which he intends to bring forward. Only | ' - ' : si ae - ee ee ; bal 
strictly scientific subjects will be taken up ; questions concerning the Cl} I ie : sala. .2epe ee Ake ‘ : 
tian religion or contemporary politics and industry are excluded, i su 1 to. ts nd his 1 it es | 
nications and remarks upon them are to be limited to fifteen _— : . peti. ot ae a x 
each speaker. Some of these regulations may seem perhaps | salad i s i ille of A a 1 bh _ 
V 1) f United State Ile was) paper-ma 


laced ; but they are doubtless intended, and will be eifective, to prevent the 





miscellaneousness, and the monopoly of time by a few interminably long 


1 + 


addresses and papers, which did so much to spoil the English Congress. 


There is a large and active body of Russian scholars and officials thoroughly In 169s, says: °° ts ’ = mee . } * ' sh 
versed in all matters affecting the infinitely varied and extended interests of | '" 1 . . . His prn rapparatus is re kon “d the larg ; in 
tussia in the East, and their communications will certainly make the meet- An oe SO “i presses In boston and cisewhere I awew 
ing, as organized. a very profitable one to all who are able to be present, as n ¢ tI ol _ 7 
well as to the world, by the publication of papers and debates. The in- rot , adios ies . ” Aare 
tended exposition also of objects illustrating the Orient will doubtless be a | | bl s val ! | s, his s, scl oll tract 
very rich one. The Russian Government lberati deft l j ! na} , - ” % ; 
actual expenses of the Co ‘ so th { ' i x 1! broais His j 
ber will | avaliable pure i i S * } , n with a B ray f t : : 
; ived to make one an - ) - 0 - t ‘ s. ol a Gamekeame ata cent ‘ 
shillings or marks), vl there is 1 question that t full come | vious t Revolution of Albany: Joel Munsell. i874. |\ i 
5 of Transactions and Collec American Antigua: gi 





mercial value of this sum will be reeeived back in print. Such was the case ter, Mass 
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say that it has 


catalogues as | 


more At the 
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by Bedford’s | 
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ior to him and « eredit to his art.” And presently wealth 
At the age of fifty-five he retired from active 
emploved himself in p1 ts for ad 
t nd in literary } its 1 ( 
1 > . ’ ' } 
ti ry « Prin In America he i L tie 
; id en " t with a colle ry? 
| t | wil! um of money am ul 
( e hono wet | red upon him \ ( 
of | lL. i to ti age of eighty-tw hie ied 
L | that his worth had so fairly won from every on 


rm) 


to write a history of printing, Mr. Thomas brought to- 
res of material. He provided himself with all the specimens 


in printing that he could lay hold upon ; he regarded the cost 





sn In the purchase of files of old newspapers 
t Fone thousand dollars. Ife gathered up the 
Z r’s library, and for this, if for nothing else, he 


armest thanks of the antiquary. We know something of 


rary once was through John Dunton’s letter, written im 1686: 


he has one of the best (for a private library) that I ever saw. 
» farther, and affiym that, as the famous Bodleian Library at 
; f 


of that University, if not of all Europe (for it exceeds 


{ may say that Mr. Mather’s library is the glory of New 
ot of all America. [am sure it was the best sight that 1 had 
Many of the productions of the press of Si »phen Daye and 

and John Foster would have been swept from the face of 
the ready hand and purse of Isaiah Thomas. 


} 
r 


«tition of Thomas was published in 1810. It is needless to 


been many years out of print. We have seen it priced in 
igh as $20, and at public sales it has sometimes fetched even 

Rice sale (New York, May, 1870) it was knocked down at 
alue of this particular copy had been considerably increased 
inding. Myr. Thomas had himself made some corrections and 


ving in mind the reprinting of the work in his lifetime ;- and 


in carrving out his expressed wishes, the committee of the American Anti- 


quarian Society 
i 


lessrs. Samuel F’. Haven and Nathaniel Paine of Worces- 





ter, and Joel Munsell of Albany) seem to have regarded themselves as per- 
forming a “labor of love” forthe author. In that view they have permitted 
many serio { >i ; into the econd edition, for no better reason, 
‘ ningly an that the faults stood in the first e lition, { pon i ¢ ireful eX- 
unination of this work we feel constrained to say, repeating Mr. Thoma:’s 
words in de ibing another book, that it ‘‘ abounds with errors.” The 
dates w } t “ul b ell first « ced in business, and of col- 
laterai events, are frequently wrong. There are, too, many confusing repe- 
titior umes and circumstances, and some are so glaring that we wonder 
{ ll have « ed good proof-reading. Of John Mein, a Boston 
prin 1 bookseller, it is related that he was ** from Edinburgh,” that 
he vy { 1 Scotland,” was **born in Seotland,” and was ‘‘a Seotch- 
man.” = We inished with two aceounts of Mecom’s New-Hagland 
Vavyazii In one we are informed that it contained about jifty pages, 

but no aa either of month or year app ired in the title-page or in the 
imprin nd in the other that each number contained str/y pages, and 
that work Is wilh t date, either in the title, in the imprint or in 
any 0 numbers.” And yet the magazine is very distinctly dated, in the 
title and in another place, the first number reading ‘for August, 1758.” 
lhe statement is made that Mr. Increase Mather’s * Mystery of Israel’s Sal- 


vation’ Ww p 
that Allen ‘*¢ 
happen ve 
ceonseg itly 
ove s not! 
ceeded John I 
pret 

erence { 
bl] 1 

until 1 t 
hy lt 


rinted in London by John Allen, and hence it is supposed 


~ 
ime to Boston by encouragement from the Mathers.” It 


er, that the book was not printed by, but for, John Allen, and 


that the Mathers encouraged the printer to come 
ng to support it. We are told that Samuel Sewall, who suc- 
ter at the Boston press, in 1681, was ** not a printer, but a 
Caking Sewall’s own words, he ** practised something in that 
took no little credit to himself for that he printed the Assem- 
th his **own hand.” Tecertainly was not a *‘ magistrate ” 
ays of Gamwatiel Rogers that ** about the year 1729 he 

' : 


inting-house near the Mill Bridge,” Boston, when in 


f \ , early as 1727 in Long Lane, as his imprints sufii- 

i] n'y 1} illips pub ished Mather’s *‘ Renewal of the Cove- 
n | op in the West end of the Town-house in Boston”; 
i ixes no mention of Phillips, nor is this title to -be found in 
t \ ary Publications.” We have before us a 
I in New York ‘* by Samuel Brown, at the Foot of Pot Baker's 
Hill, betwe the New Dutch-Church and Fly-Market, 1766”: the 





N ation { Number 561 


~ 


‘fiistory of Printing’ makes no mention of this printer either. In 


the list of subscribers to Prince’s ‘Chronology,’ printed in 1733 (the 
ubseription was begun in 1728), we find the name of Charles Harrison, 

‘kseller * : and in the same lst Samuel Eliot, ** bookseller,” is down 
for twelve books. 'Thomas’s date for Harrison is 1739, an@ for Eliot 1740, 


as the *teurliest periods when they are known to have been in business.” 
Shere is a paragraph of three lines (IL, 231) which contains three mistakes. 
John itlwards, bookseller (son of Joseph’, is mentioned as having com- 
menced business in 1767 and as having died March 9, 1778. According to 
the News-Letter of March 17, 1768, young Edwards died March 10 of that 
year. He is known to have been in business, and his advertisements are in 
the newspapers, as early as 1763. But to make all the needed corrections 
would be to extend this notice beyond reasonable bounds, and we run 
the risk of being monotonous when we add even the following, which are 
still barely a tenth part of what we might produce if challenged : 


Alford Butler’s shop, in 1727, was ‘tat the lower end of King Street, 
near the Crown Coffee-house” (see Robert Russel’s ‘Seven Sermons’ 
printed for him in that year). Thomas’s date is 1729. 

John Edwards, bookseller, “next door to the Light House Tavern, on 
the South side of the Town-Louse in Kinz-Street,” published several books 
as early as 1718, for a list of which see the catalogue at the end of Increase 
Mather’s sermon at the ordination of Thomas Walter, printed in 1718, 
Thomas’s date is 1719. 

Benjamin Elliott, bookseller (Thomas, IT., 214), should be F/rot. 

Joun Eliot, ** under the Great Tree at the South End,” was in the book 
trace as early as 1723 (see ‘Contemplations on the State of Man,’ printed 
by T. Fleet, in that year.) Thomas’s ‘earliest period ” is 1728. 

James [ranklin, jr., died Apri] 21, 1762 (see Boston Gazette of May 
3, 1762). Thomas’s date is August 22. 

Benjamin Gray, bookseller, was in business as early as 1715 (see Cotton 
s * Benedictus’), Thomas’s date is 1719. 

lhomas Haneock was in business as a bookseller in 1725, ‘at his shop 
in Ann-street” (see Dr. Colman’s two sermons on the Sabbath). Isaae 
Woody, ** bookbinder and bookseller,” was in the employ of Hancock, as 
appears by an indenture dated January 11, 1725 ; he agrees ‘‘to work in 
said Hancock's employ at binding and selling books for him at his shop in 
Boston for the term of two years, at £50 per annum.” Thomas puts Han- 


cock ‘ first in business” in 1726. 





Our eyes rest wonderingly upon the ‘‘ Indian Gazette ” which serves as 
an illustration to the chapter on Newspapers. Mr. Thomas must have re- 
garded it as ‘‘authentic,” for he has somewhere applied that term to it. 
We are not disposed to be hypercritical, and yet we cannot withhold the 
opinion that, considering the importance bestowed upon the ‘* Gazette,” it 
would have been a creditable thing to have stated that it was an exact fae- 


simile of a plate of ** Hieroglyphicks ” furnished by the Baron La Hontan, in 


his ‘New Voyages to North America,’ published in 1703. Its authenticity 
is another matter. La Hontan is not generally regarded as ranking with 
the best authorities. Charlevoix says of him, referring to the ‘New 
Vova 


that end everything true or false was the same to him.” There are many 


ges,’ that he *‘had a mind to render his account entertaining, and to 


reasons for supposing that these hieroglyphics sprung fresh from the brain 
of LaHontan. They can be made to read almost anything, as may be seen 
on comparing the baron’s ‘‘ explication ” with Thomas’s. 

This work will be regarded as the principal authority upon the subject 
of which it treats, and, viewing it as such, we must hold the revising edi- 
tors responsible for many of its misstatements. They had the means at 
hand for correcting almost all the errors the author had been Jed into.  ‘T'o 
have made the corrections would have been esteemed an act of justice to 
Thomas ; not to make the essential ones is only discreditable to them- 
selves. The catalogue of ‘ Ante-Revolutionary Publications’ (new matter 
in this edition), compiled mainly by the late Dr. S. F. Haven, Jr., although 
far from being complete, is an important contribution to American biblio- 
graphy, and exhibits a vast deal of painstaking research. We have here 
a list of about eight thousand titles, arranged by years. commencing with 
Pierce’s Almanac, printed at Cambridge in 1639, and ending with Zubly’s 
‘Sermon on the Law of Liberty,’ printed at Philadelphia in 1775. In 
many instances the collations are given, and there are occasional notes 
showing where the originals are to be found. The typographical execution 
of these volumes is, like everything from Munsell’s press, a highly finished 
piece of work. We wish we could say as much for the binding—for that is 
as bad as muslin can make it—and books like these deserve better covering. 

RECENT NOVELS.* 
Vj RS. ALEXANDER has decidedly the knack of writing readable novels. 
1k Usually she takes some rather commonplace incidents for the plot and 
some rather commonplace people for the characters, but she brings to her task 


** Her Dearest Foe: A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, author of ' The Wooing Ot? 
etc.’ Leisure Hour Series. New York: Henry Holt&Co 1876 
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Mar. 30, 1876] 


The 


so much humor and vivacity that only a very crusty critic would object to fol- 
id 


her writing so 


lowing the simple fortunes of ler simple people. It is impossible to avi 


the thought that the author would do better not to saturate 
thoroughly with notions of social distinctions, and to avoid the monotony of 
pairing off her pleasant heroines with titled men whose main charm is an 
indefinable gentility ; but, after all, this conclusion, of which she is so fond, 


In * Her Dearest Foe, 
for instance, we find a young widow, Mrs. Travers, whose old and je 


is only part of the general simplicity of her novels, 


ley? 
uous 





her to a relative of his, a h- 
voiced baronet, Sir Hugh Galbraith, who only knew Mrs. Travers by name 


husband has left his money away fron hars 


and had conceived a great dislike for her. Mrs. Travers refuses to aecept 
an annuity Sir Hugh offers her, and in company with a young companion 


on 
ils. 


goes to a sea-side town, and under the name of 3 ‘Temple opens a shop, 
the Berlin Bazaar, where she sells worsted, gloves, and such things to the 
neighboring gentry. Sir Hugh meets with an accident when hunting and 
is brought to the Bazaar and put into the rooms which lodgers are in the 
habit of taking, and during his convalescence falls in love with Mrs. 
Temple, who breaks the will, gets back her own, and in time marries Sir 
Hugh, while she also finds several high-born relatives of whom before she 
had known nothing. The story is very slight, but it is well told. There is 
a great deal of love-making, and it is prettily managed ; there is, too, some 
amusing caricature in the curiosity of Lady Styles and of Dr. Slade. It 
is a clever touch which tells us how Mrs. Travers gets word to the villain 


who, out of love for her, has wrought the mischief, and gives him a chance 


to runaway. As for Tom and Fanny, the second pair of lovers, they bear 
a strong likeness to the young couples in Mrs. Stowe’s later novels, and the 
impatient reader yearns to throw them over the cliff at the sea-side resort 
where most of the scene is laid. If the moralist has to draw the lesson that 
respectability is the best policy, he will find it agreeably sugared by Mrs. 
Alexander’s humor. 

Miss Amanda M. Douglas takes life more seriously ; the ordinary inani- 
ties of courtship in which there is nothing more serious than a misinter- 
preted frown have no charm for her ; she reads between the lines those deep 
tragedies which escape Mrs. Alexander’s smiling notice, and when she sets 
about writing a novel like ‘ Drifted Asunder; or, the Tide of Fate’ the 
* Drifted 
” Dora Tremaine is ab- 


reader is pretty sure to get his money’s worth of excitement. 
Asunder’ is something of a misnomer, however, ft 
ducted from her husband Ralph after they had been two years married, and 





on the very day she for the first time feels herself really in love with hi 
a very unpleasant Enoch Arden of whom Ralph had never heard. Still it 
would be the right word to use about Ralph’s conduct when hi 


Re by 


: wife was 
taken away and he did as little as he conveniently could about it, and con- 
soled himself with an old flame whom he invited to stay with him. Justice 
though slow is sure, and when everybody turns out to be everybody else 
matters get straight. 

Miss Douglas is an old offender who does not improve. 
Carthy, on the other hand, has not always succeeded in writing the best 
novels in the world, but his last one—‘ Dear Lady Disdain "—is certainly 
deserving of commendation. The heroine, whose nickname gives the title 


attractive honest 


to the book, is an creature, as as possible, with a 
sort of manly generosity and heartiness which distinguish her from 
most heroines, and bring her close to some real human beings. The 


name, Lady Disdain, does not suit her over well, for, so far from being 
disdainful, she hus a very pleasing comradeship with every one she meets, 
The men are reasonably well drawn ; the successful lover is somewhat vague 
and misty, but the aspiring barber, Natty Cramp, and the lover of old 
china, Ronald Vidal, are well set before the reader—the former especially. 
Throughout, Mr. McCarthy has shown his earnest desire to improve, and 
his knowledge of the right methed by holding his hand and not overdoing 
either the unattractive or the ridiculous side of what he has undertaken 
In what he has written about this country this discretion is 
very noticeable, and he has avoided the easy temptation to make too much 
of its lack of fascination and rawness. 
story-writers would have blackened with obloquy, is treated with great fair- 


to describe. 
Even Natty Cramp, whom many 


ness, and there is something very pleasing in the lack of exaggeration in 
describing the woman’s-rights advocate—Miss Sibyl Jansen. 

‘Mathilda of Canossa, and Yoland of Groningen’ is a novel with a 
strong theological bias, and although, as the translator tells us, it contains 
‘*a true and accurate account of the great struggle between the Emperor 
Henry IV. and Gregory VII., the great Pope, involving as it did the 


*Drifted Asunder; or, the Tide of Fate 
‘In Trust,’ ete., ete.” Boston: William F. Gil & Co. 18) 


By Amanda M. Douglas, author of 


‘Mathilda of Canossa,and Yoland of Groningen. By Rev. A. Bresciani, S.J., 
author of ‘The Jew of Verona,’ ‘* Lionello,’ etc.’ . 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


Translated by Anna T. Sadlier 


1875. 


Mr. Justin Me- 


Nation. 


most sacred liberties of the Church,” vet it is 















to throw light on the struggle at present going on between Germany 
and the Va 1. Some readers will pre to get their int I t 
these matters from the news] rs t i 
wade through this h ri HOV which is full « | 
** The landlord, on his part, seeing that bis ¢ ‘ rel ! 
mated. leaned hiselbows on t ible chin in | and began thus 
1 would fain know, indeed, who could stand against ve, my gailants 
Ye are the most famous marksmen of the neighbo: i,t whe strike the 
stoutest blow. Ye are out for work to-night, | wot me ; d thev who 
would bar your passage will feel the point of your lances or the weight of 
your battle-axes.’” 
And yet the author charges those who hold difl views 
from his own with reproducing them ** more or less openly rv day under 
the exterior of an elegant and florid style.” 

‘The Little Joanna’ isa novel of Southern e the war Vcom- 
munity which keeps alive the old traditions of society, and whi sto 
be as ignorant of Whipper and Moses and of the Ku klux as of snow and 
ice. ‘The heroine has some natural traits, and there some gmusing 
in the first chapters ; but when the very elegant Anita appears and begit 
to talk, the story becomes too high-toned to ‘m tl 
The slender vein of talent which it shows | 
volume, 

‘Jonathan * is one of those clever English novi 
which are written with the utmost care, and 1 ess 
curate representation of the country peo] | \ \ 
times it reminds us of parts of ‘Far from ¢ Mack Crowd" with 
one important clement, the humor, left out; aad, as int Hos 
we have rather tense dramatic situations | 
times almost to morbidness. The characters are v ‘ i 
the feeble-minded Priscilla is hardly so impressive as. s+ Wis 
parently meant to be made, and th tory \ 
out the main qualities of the different } 
decidediy above the average of novels, although pproaches that class 
which so busy themselves with the | cv lt fler 
reading them one wants a long walk t f Bat this one escapes 
that danger, it is only fair to say. 

thwaite’ is another readable story, t 1 interest of which 
lies in a young girl's troubles with ver \ \ and her 
final fr mf him, and i eut \ an- 
other m i h more d rving _ ! ij od 
contrast with | stands her f able married s he two young 
men, too, are natural and lifelike, and although the \ . novels are 
apt to carry with them strong, unmistakable « ne, in t] 
ease the evil heart is hidden beneath a calm, but not too « exteriol 
and the good young man is no shadowy supporter of all the virtues, but is 
a very good copy of a human being 

In ‘My Young Alcides* Miss You is take ( vth of Hercules 
and his doings, and retold the story, s n Aus 1 for 
Hercul nl t iped menagerl ton t \ h sicw nd 
making such other changes as give a general rest nee t ! tional 
fable without slavish adheren to J Sol ! nN re cleve rly 
man l, as that of the Augean stables, the ay of the Hesperides, and 
the Lernzan hydra ; others are less well treated, but, no effort having been 
made to adapt everything which has been said i tl s has 
a consistent life of its own whi gives it a } Miss You 
good works, though not with her best Even if her novels do Carry a 
great many guns, they are very much liked by a g f readers 
Thev have a homelike flavor which many peop! bh] 

‘Wooed and Marri s in its tit c 3 il of those 
subjects which writers of fiction have seldom found it to their interest to 
eschew. lere we have our old friend, the poor governess, apparently 
insignificant. and girlish: but, although she has a way of yielding to 
her quick temper, she has the good fortune to interest a number of people 
in her, and in time, after much delay, she marries the ire ** with the 
quizzical eves. There is in ali this a good deal of ** gushing” ; but there 
is less of it when the author fairly buckles down to business, and it is her 
digressions which are the most tiresome things in the book. There is 

‘The Little Joanna: A Novel. By Kamba Thorpe.’ Appieton’s Library of 
American Fiction. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 

Jonathan: A Novel. By C C. Fraser-Tytler, author of * Mistre Judith,’ 
etc Leisure Hour Series New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. 

‘hrostlethwaite. By Susan Morley, author of ‘ Aileen Ferrers.’’ Philadelphia : 


&Co. 1876. 

By Miss C. M. Yonge.” New York: Macmillan & (« 
A Novel. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of ‘ Robert 
hilade i} hia: J. B. Lip} incott & Co 15.6 
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a just and clear su ( juestion in all its pres und bear 
it We fhih not the sp 1 th ; brie (ii ( ! h Ss Col 
d Suffice it to sin » few of | prominent. ‘The st 
G manuscript (Cod B ipon the whole the b but both it and the 
Lassberg manuscript (Codex C) are probabiy revisions, mad ut 1200 
wid independent each | fan elder form of the poem, made about 
1170. This elder fori itself the revision of a still older poem, the old- 
ferm form, composed about 1159, probably by the poet called the 
‘ berg But the Niirenberger’s version was based in turn upon a 
Latin work, whether in | or in verse is uncert made by Konrad, 
i k of Bishop Pilgrim of Passau, about the end of the tenth 
\ © forms pri to B and C a no longer extant Che 
of f poem, as have it, consists In part of ancient Teutonic 
i rand hero-le ul, t Sigfrid saga, and in part of historical legend 
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‘half of th 

VV 


s recorded in Manuseripts B and C 


twelfth century. 


yped by forces and impulses, some of 


of which are perfectly su-ceptible of his- 
f recent investigation to » the Lied 
tery, to show how th ! el il and 
vsluced one by one, and th by to make it 
re attractive as a study. Phe Lied is un- 
ng of myth, history, traditio indi- 





han to 


in Brockhaus’s seri of ¢ man Classies 
with Bartsch’s or Simrock’s translation 
wlish rendering (Berlin, 1848), although 


Ip. Jordan’s Nibelunge, be it said once 
Simrock, and 
id: of form and of substanee. In form 


The 


iwenlied of Bartsch, 


. ® Nl } . 
asure Nibelungenlied is 
? 
counpiet 
pet 
would 








by what he 


\ 


slied, or the Muspilli, wiil fee! the differ 


land powerful, the emphasis falls natu- 


les, dragging the rest of the line after it, 


ursive, 


emphasis and alliteration do not 


It W vuld be « asy t » selec 


or anapewstic. 





rard initial syllables and read the 


, to say nothing of incessant and compli- 





f true epic sim- 


en Jordanand the * Nibelungenlied’ in sub- 


Lied, Tiil ie 


Lerman Am. ed. Vart 





Patt first, 


ation. 
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Id require a volume. We can only indicate a few salient points 
The ‘Sigefridsage’ is, in the main, the first part of the * Nibelungenlied,’ 
P te “P| f rT » 1, In i} } ints Hei ik h 
h | rant o whose adv ures tl int of the desti 
the B lians, as ¢ i by t second } he *Nibelan lied.’ j 
neal. Both of Jord 1 creat expansions ¢ 
nyths and nds. The tion ¢ Hlildebrants Lfeimkehr 
he ‘Sicfridsage’ is that of the ‘ Odvssey’ and the *_Auneid’ to the ‘Tiad. 
Jordan has borrowed allusions, traits of character, incidents, episodes from 
farand near. Greek, Latin, and medivval mysticism is put under contri- 
bution. The gods of Northern mythology sit in council on the Brocken, 


after the fashion of Jupi Volant reminds us 


‘and his court on Olympus. 
yiny 


istopheles. ‘The incident with the love-potion reminds 


} 
us of Tristan and Isolt ; the 





suckling of Sigfrid by the doe, of Romulus and 








Remus, Iildebrant is a northern Ulysses and Atneas, His return, which 
i: barely outlined in the original ‘ Hildebrandstlied,’ and which—so far as we 
can judge from the fragment—has a issue, is expanded by Jordan 
into 2 glorious life with peace and prosperity at its close. Uis wife Ute is 
a Swabian Penelope, and bis son Hadubrand a medieval Telemachus. 
Kriemhild’s daughter, Swanhild, whom Hildebrant rescues from captivity 


1 Norway, is in certain respects the Gudrun of the Low-German saga. 


it 

Finally, there are passages in which the poet alludes to events of our own 
day, with intent to make the Hohenzolern-Brandenburg dynasty the con- 
tinuers, as it were, of the fabulous W45lsungs, 


We have said enough to make it plain how Jordan’s song-cycle differs 


from the true straightforward story with but two 





themes—Si Criemhild’s revenge. 


y But while 
‘3 for the Sigfrid and 


Llildebrant stories as embodied inthe medieval song and reconstructed 





ng our readers not to look in Jordan 


warni 








modern scholarship, we do not join in the hue-and-cry raised in Germany 


against the author’s innovations. German scholars are too much given to 


regarding folk-lore as their especial domain, upon which no one can poach 
! 


his 1s a View which we cannot 


without incurring the penalties of the law. 





share. It seems to us that any one in thorough sympathy with the subject, 


and sufficiently learned to read the originals, has a right to treat these 


The 


medizval poets themselves did so. We think that Jordan has displayed 


topics as he may see fit, provided he treat them in the poetic spirit. 


ements, and re- 





much ingenuity in grouping and expanding isolated fr 
where he be- 


here are passages, it is true, 
i 


comes trivixl and almost commonphice, 


markable power of invention. 
and very often his reflections are 
On the 


other passages full of beauty and dramatic or epic force. 


abstruse and wearisome from their length. other hand, there are 





His range of 
vocabulary is remarkable, The reader who gives himself up to the perusal, 


coneerni 


without 





g himself about the true Nibelungentlied, will probably 
come to the conclusion that he has enjoyed two exciting and well-told 

We think that the insertion of brief arguments at the opening of 
the cantos would make the thread of narrative less difficult to follow, and 
that the want of occasional foot-notes is a decided defect. Few unprofes 
sional readers will recognize, for instance, in Bern the medieval form of 


Verona, 


Saxon Studies, 
1876.)—Mr. 


having inherited a certain portion of his father’s genius. 


By Julian Hawthorne. (Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Hawthorne is decidedly disappointing. He strikes us as 
He writes with 
vigor and vivacity, and his style has a charm of its own ; but he perpetu 
ally suggests more than he performs, and leaves the reader waiting for 
something that never comes. There is something masculine and out of the 
common way in his manner of going to work, but the use he makes of his 
talent is net characterized by a high degree of wisdom, and the reader’s last 
impression is of a strange immaturity of thought. ‘Saxon Studies’ is such 
a book as a very young man might write in a season of combined ill-humor 
and conscious cleveraess ; but it isa book which most young men would 
very soon afterwards be sorry to have written. We suspect that this intel- 
never be Mr. Hawthorne’s portion, and _ tie 
The author 
fairly convinces us that he is not likely ever to understand why the tone in 


ligent compunction will 
feeling makes us judge his volume with a certain harshness. 


which he has chosen to talk about the worthy inhabitants of Dresden is not 
. 


a rational, or a profitable, or a philosophic, or a really amusing one. Mr. 
Hawthorne spins his thread out of his own fancy, and at the touch 


of reality it would very scon snap. He had a perfect right, of course, to 


} io et 4 1 ‘ a 4 . 
proauce &@ tat iful book about Dresden > but { 


imagination some trouble, is more than usually bound to justify itself. It 


have a graceful, agreeable, and pliable spirit ' 


musi 


Vthorne has quite violated this canon 


_~ 
= 


1 
such a book, as it gives our 


to reward us for the 
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and has been fanciful only to be acrimonious, and reflect only to be 
—jt is not too strong a word--unwholesome. le has written a 77 
¢ig book, with all the defects and none of the charms of the type. His 
reverie a i lenatinr d, i nd his i iuity ls all Viliiperatlive, 

iie declares, in an amusing preface, that ‘*his interest in Saxony 
md the Saxons is of the most moderate kind—ecertainly : e s 
to pro ke a H 1por bein. ‘| are as dull ¢ reiess a 
ra as ¢ sts in thi ce tury, nd thie iCsS OnE has to d with ] til 
better. But the plan of his work requiring some concrete nucleus round 
which to group such thoughts and fancies as he wished to ventilat L the 
Saxon capital chancing to have been his residence of late years, he has used 
it rather than any other place to serve his turn in this respect Phis 
strikes us as an explanation after the fact. In so far as ‘Saxon Stud had 
a “plan,” we suspect it consisted of the simple desire on the auther’s part 


to pour forth his aversion to a city in which, for several years, he had not 


been able to guard himself against being regrettably irritable and uncom- 


fortable. Dresden has served his turn, and enabled him to write his book ; 
he ought at least in fairness to admit that there was something to say about 


her. But in truth, of what there was to say about her, even for ill, 


Mr. Hawthorne strikes us as having made but little. Of ‘* plan” his 


volume contains less than the pardonable minimum ; it hes little coheren 


+] ( 


le definitcness of statement. It is taken for granted in the first few 





and li 
pages, in an off-hand, allusive manner, that the Saxons are an ignoble and 
abominable race, and this note is struck at desul j Is, i 
lk aby ut Tit 





course of a good ceal of light, rambling te ‘ 
through the rest of the volume; but the promise is never justified, 
the aversion is never explained, the story is never teld. Before we know it 
we have Mr. Hawthorne talking, as of a notorious fect, about ‘the cold, 
profound selfishness which forms the foundation and framework of the 
national and individual character in every walk of life, the wretched chillof 
which must ultimately annul the warmth of the most fervent German 
eulogist,” ete. This is a sweeping but an interesting charge, and the 
reader would have been glad to have the author go a little into the 
psychology cf the matter, or at leest into the history of his epinion—off 


a few anccdotes, a few examples of Saxon selfishness, help us to know more 


exactly what he means. But Mr. Hawthorne is always sweeping and 





always vague. We can recall but two definite statements in his volume— 
that bearing upon the f 
of the charms of pure air, 


act that the Germans, indcors 





and the other upon the e. 
circumstance that they condemn their women to an infinite amount of 





hard labor. Here is an example of some of the refiections provoked in Mr. 
Hawthorne by the first-mentioned of these facis : ‘As might be im: 

such Iung-foed as this gets the native complexion into no envigble s 

in fact, until 1 had examined for myself the mixiure of past 1b] 
which here pesses for faces, I had not conceived what were 

for evil of the human skin. I have heard it said—inconsiecs ely—t] 
the best side of the Saxon was his outside ; that the more deeply ene pene- 


trated into him, the more offensive he became. But | think the worst 
damnation that the owner of one of these compl xiens could be afliicted 
with would he the correspondence of his interior with his exterior man.” 

In spite of Mr. Hawthorne's six years’ residence in Dresden, his jude- 
ments appear to Le formed only upon those matters which limit the horizon 


} 


of a six weeks’ sojourner—the tramways, the cabmen, the poticem 





beer-saloons. When he invites us to penetrate into a Dresden house, we 
find he means only to gossip rather invidiously about the parties, and to 
talk about the way the doors open and the rooms are distributed. The 


most successful pages in bis volume are an extremely clever and amusin 





supposititious report, from a local newspaper, of the appearance of the first 
street-car, and a charming sketch of a beer-maiden, or waitress in a saloon, 
who invites the author and his friend to be her partners at a ball. These 
are the only cases we can recall in which Mr. Hawthorne’s humor is not 
acrid and stingy. For the rest, he gives us no report of his social observa- 
tions proper, of his impressions of private manners and morals ; no ex- 
amples of sentiments, opinions, conversations, ways of living and thinking. 
Upon those other valuable sources of one’s knowledge of a foreign country 
—the theatre, literature, the press, the arts—Mr. Uawthorne is entirely 
dumb. The only literary allusion that his volume contains is the observa 
tion that the relation of Schiller and Goethe to the Germans of the present 
day may be described as sublimity reflected in mud-puddles. The abser 


of those infinences to which we have alluded makes ‘Saxon Studies’ seem 
unduly trivial and even rather puerile. It gives us the feeling that the aut 


has nuised his dislikes and irtitations in a dark closet, that he has never 
put them forth into the open air, never discussed and compared and intelli- 


gently verified them. This—and not at all the fact that they are dislikes— 





ation. 


literature. Ji contains no hair-breadth ess 




















the ‘ Book of the Signers.’ete. (Philadelphia : W. Brotherhe: 


i 
Mr. Brotherhead’s second venture in producing facsi es of 
. . 1 
letters of the signers of the Declaration of Independence makes 
? ‘ 

a npenving letterpress. a heavy portfolio cor ng nearly 
dred pages, printed large pay \) newho ] learned 
{ n 1-1 ’ m f } ( 

’ ’ 

~ i ! 

; ' : 

, } ting th fhisto. te rely nh 

| 1,] } ’ } { , 

Oy if Ss pemtel VUTN ( n ay ( , OF }) 

, 
the century, as a samy which w il rand the followin 








men Which 


L\mong the 1 ; | s¢¢] this country has added to the 
i e, 3 David Dale Owen, Leidy, and Silliman are promi- 
' leetion We h in fact, encountered 
! ! whi h hi ! (l- 
clu ly expressed Mr. Bi } 
1and aking an avel f hitt ’ i 
( uthoi read, Cooper's wot i" 
fen th | i ph Oli iby *B f Ti 
Ori | Thirteen Stat ulso written in a singularly careless manner, 
n tl failure t i e Cornell amon th ! iD coll Ne 
Y k 1 in ( } lopt na statement uch as this The Uni- 
er y « penn ? Liit Pennsvivanin I] ] id t] ! { ul 
‘ rt) iL ot ii iva tia ind J i} son Me li l ( ile nt are t l 
( rn | i il of t] ! la in the eountrv.’” The * Live ol 
the Signers” a next brie fly sketched ; then come ** Proceedi i the 


Congre olonies respecting a Declaration,” the text of the 


Declaration itself, an interesting but (we must say) thoroughly muddled 
discussion of t place in which Jefferson composed the Declaration, an 
account of the present Exposition buildings with views, and, finally, the 
autographie facsimiles, ere at ge one might think, is ample reason 





Centennial Book.’ But the 
of handwriting, have 


for giving house-room and shelf-room to ‘ The 


letters 


rable number are 


, except as mere specimens little value. A con- 
letters either of introduction and recommendation, or 


relating to business matters of purely personal interest. One, by The 





Lynch, is supposed to be the only autograph of this signer, save 


claration, extant Adains, is genuinely 


flective of the spirit of thetime. Each 


and one, by John 
characteristic of the man as well as re 


heet as a rule contains the writer's likeness, or a view of his birth} 





oI 
residence, or some memento of his career. But all this lithographic rk 
eems to very poorly executed. The letterpress, on the other is 
xcepti mally handsome. Mr. Brotherhead’s own designs of shields for the 
everal Stat i s inartistic as possible, yet have (with a few anachro- 
nisms) an are] | in keeping with the period commemorated, and are 
rot alt ther unnl or 


Vemoirs of Liev. Charles G. Finney. 


Written by (New York: 
}—The publication of President 


Himself, 


A.S. Barnes & Co. 1876. 12mo, pp. 477 
for he 


cenuine and original power, by 


Minney’s life is certainly very opportune in these days of revivals, 


was the great revivalist of hisday y—a man of § 


the side of whom we fancy that even Moody would shrink into very small 


dimensions. How completely this subject gives a character to the book is 


shown by the fact that ** Revival” appears as the heading of eighteen out 


of the thirty-six chapters, and is a topic in most of the others. Even toone 
who wholly disbelieves at once in the theology and the religious philosophy 
of the book, it is ading. The man was heartily in carnest, 


interesting re 


and tells his story with the graphic power that made him an effective 








preacher of the first rank. Of the value of his revival work, as of revival 
work in general, we d propose to speak in this place We shall con- 
tent oursely with alluding to one out of many cases of conversion de- 
scribed in this memoir—namely, that of the daughter of a certain Mrs. B. 
(p. 14 manifestly regarded by the family as almost perfect.” Thereisa 


certain naiveté in the remark that follows: ‘* Her life had been so irre- 


very difficult to convict her of sin.” But it was Mr. 


convict her of sin. If she had committed no sin, sh 


| 
must, at any rate, be made to believe that she had ; so he proceeded de- 


nberat to worry the poor girl until, as usually happens when a strong 
and plausible man gets hold of an innocent and trusting nature, ‘* she 
broke thoroughly down, and came out into the kingdom, as beautiful a 
con | Lay | have ever seen 

Cha ¢ : t | ef sa Lee ne, Par René Lavollée. (Paris ° Plon ° 
New York W. Christern, 12mo, pp. 501.)—The reputation of Chan- 
ning is not one of those that beeome less as time goes on, The pri nciple 
with which his name is most associated—the dignity and perfectibility of 


man—has in many quarters been diluted toa weak sentimentality, incon- 
fro to 


Channing's own words we fitd constant recognition of the limitations and 


sistent with good government and the order of sovietv ; but if we 


feguards which must accompany it. With these limitations and 


evuard s the indispensable foundation of all progress, It is exceed- 
ingly interesting t t with an appreciative treatise upon the life and 
labors of this Amer Unitarian by a sincere and devout French Catholic ; 
1 the publ ion of this liitl wok (*eouronné | Académie des 
. M et Politiques’ ; enough to prove that the * liberal 
c pronou lal possibility) is still to be found—in larger 


fation 
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desire. The 


a practical application of 


numbers, no doubt, than the Ultramontane leaders would 


ts to us are those which make 


most interesting pat 


Channing’s principles to the situation of France; for example, p. 151, 
lor | instructive passage upon ihe character and aspi- 
ra Ol til | rh rc} . ° M Lave hie do« mmnear to har tudied 


ial philosoy hy ; the 


ented **t! 





our party politics so carefully as our theology 


said to have repre 





ie principles of 
union between the States, of individual liberty and popular government, in 

ndence of the 
States, the restriction of the individual franchise, and aristocratic ideas "— 
all unnatural, 


opposition to the Democratic party, favorable to the indep 


2 curious mixture of correct and incorrect, not at how- 
: 


ever, in the curious phases through which party principles passed before the 


Director of the 
(Boston, 


A Few Suggestions on Tree Planting. By C.S. Sargent, 
Botanic Garden and Arboretum of Harvard University. 
tire of quoting the Laird of 


IST6.j— 
Dumbie- 
, ete. The Laird, being 


Nurserymen and dendrophilists nev. 
dikes’ advice : ‘* Be aye pores in a tree, Jock 
then én arliculo mortis, may be excused for not having followed up his excel- 
lent advice with practical directions how to do it ; and the present pamphlet, 
more leisurely prepared, does not supply the omission. In his next con- 
tribution to the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture (from whose 


75 the articie before us is 


reprinted), we hope Prof. Sargent 
will do so ; for not alittle zeal in tree-planting loses its saauial for lack of 
knowledge in this seemingly simple matter. 
be planted in the la 
importance of the culture is demonstrated, 


Report for 18 


However, as trees will never 


ge and systematic way here recom 


= 


mended until the 
it is well that the present publi- 
eation should deal, as it does, with this preliminary question, and show, first, 


that a reclothing of otherwise nearly useless soils with forest may have an ap- 


pret any good effect in the increase or more equable distribution of summer 
rain ; and, secondly, that in the long run it must needs be, when judiciously 


It is stated 
forests, in order to maintain normal physical conditions and to supply the 


}, } 


* so essential to every branch of industry, should occupy about 


managed, a profitable employment of such land. ** that 





twenty-five per cent. of the area of the country to be influenced and sup- 


plied by them.” New England could surely supply her quota, and be beauti- 


fied as well as enriched thereby ; while in our Western States the greater 
dearth of lumber may soon make it profitable to cover even that amount 
of arable land. Prof. ist advan- 
tageously planted in his native State, viz., first of all white ash, then Euro- 
pean larch, Scotch pine, then hickory, sugar-maple, and the Eurepean as 
well as the American elm. 


Sargent indicates the trees which may be mx 


The case is strongly 
financial part 


presented, without being 


overdone, and in a practical way, the worked out with 


estimates. 


_ 

Fine Arts. 

PAINE’S SY Mi TIONY 

: ie favor with which Mr. 
York and Boston ¢ 

the noble music of his oratorio ** St. 

general recognition. 





IN C MINOR. 

Paine’s new symphony has been received in New 
‘-annot be surprising to any one who is familiar with 
Peter” and other earlier works which 
For original talent, when aided by 
diligent labor and single-minded enthusiasm, is pretty sure, sooner or Jater, 
to win the attention and enlist the sympathies of the world ; and in this 
new work, with all its beauties, there is nothing for which the oratorio and 
the D minor ttio might not have prepared us. Its well-earned success is 
due perhaps partly to the tact that the earlier works have in some measure 
reconciled the public to the idea of good music originating in America ; 
but chiefly, to the fact that it was thoroughly well performed, and 
its beauties distinctly set forth, by a sympathetic and well-trained orchestra. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas is a conductor to whom the most exacting composer 


have obtained less 


no doubt, 


need have no hesitation in submitting a new work, and to the execution of 
Mr. Paine’s symphony he seems to have devoted as much scrupulous care as 
if it were 2 composition long since ranked by general consent among the 
classics of the art. 


The symphony is, indeed, one which well repays careful study. For 
? 
i 


while it cannot be said to indicate a ‘*new departure ” in the art of sym- 
_— : writing, it illustrates forcibly how much can be achieved without 
overstraining the mould elaborated by 3eethoven for this form of music. 


It serves to support the opinion of those who hold that in many respects 


avagances of modern instrumental musie are due to insufficient 


mastery of the technique of contrapuntal and thematic 


the extr 


a funda- 


want of skill in the use of the hogitimate means of developing 


treatment. For 
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The 


inental melody, modern composers have too often resorted to the excessive 
ill-org 
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modulations, or to 
the mo- 
unsatisfactory. Schubert 
are all in 
Mendelssohn, on the other hand— 


multiplication of themes, or to anized sen- 
suous effects of rhythm or of 
but in the run 


and Schumann, and among second-rate composers Liszt, 


instrumentation, surprising for 


ment, long tedious and 


some 
degree amenable to this criticism ; while 
the one modern symphonist who in mastery of form rivals the older masters 
—with all his Virgilian elegance and majesty, is lacking in the deeper 
Hence 


‘ess In the path 


emotional qualities to which Mozart and Beethoven gave expression. 
the inference has been frequently drawn that further prog 
marked out by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven is impracticable, and that 
the greatest wealth of musical expressiveness can only be attained at the 
present day by partially or wholly discarding the strict sonata-form in which 
these masters developed their greatest thoughts, Without seeking to decide 
we think one may safely cite Mr. Paine’s sym- 


so far-reaching a question, 


phony as valuable testimony to the unsoundness of this inference Mr. 
Paine’s easy mastery of the whole technique of musical form is so conspicu- 
As a 


puntist he has few rivals, and of the various resources of thematic develop- 


ous that no competent listener can fail to be struck with it. contra- 


ment he has acquired such thorough control that the art is ever concealed 


by its own perfection. A musical critic will scon be struck with this on 
studying the score of the first movement of this new symphony or of some 
of the principal choruses in ‘‘ St. Peter.” The 
not understand the technical secret of such effects, 


masterly comprehension which foresees the end from the 


which does 
the 
beginning, which 


listening public, 


will still recognize 
never gropes or fumbles for a decisive chord or leading turn of melody, but 
promptly strikes it as if its position were foreordained and could admit of 
no doubt or misgiving. This mastery of form is still further exemplified 
in the clearness with which the musical themes assert themselves amid the 
sweeping current of subordinate sounds, so that they are easily carried away 
from the concert-room and dwelt upon in memory. A thorough master of 
form loses sight of the fact that the most complicated symphony is 
but a highly-developed song, and this fact Mr. Paine has not lost sight of. 


never 
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Now, along with this formal power, which enables the comp. 


ser to make 
two or three bright phrases tell a long and consistent musical st rv, we 
think it that the 
originality in invention of themes. It is not 


may be fairly conceded new symphony shows marked 


easy to decide such a point 


upon technical considerations, but every one accustomed to hearing musi: 
knows the characteristic turns of melody which distinguish the works of 
original composers—the earmarks, as it were, by which their style of 
thought is betrayed. One would no more hesitate between the melodir 


phrases of Chopin and Mendelssohn than between the liter try phrases of 


Carlyle and Macaulay. In this respect, if Mr. Paine sometimes recalls t 
us the tones of Bach and again of Schumann, vet on the whole there is a 
freshness and novelty about his themes which awakens interest, while it is 
saved from provoking us by the formal skill which elucidates each motive 
until on its final reeurrence it compels our assent and causes all our mind 
and heart to go along with it. 

Such an interesting combination of melodic fertility with classical form 


should be enough to make us reconsider some of the questions which thet 
default Such a work as Mz 


against the 


has lately been a disposition to let go by 
Paine’s symphony is in itself a inferences which might 
the 


Rubinstein, 


pre itest 


be too hastily drawn from valence of 


Raff, 


against unreserved acquiescence in 


recent pre 
Liszt. 


methods of compositi of which 


compositions in the 


various styles of and Indirectly, it is a protest 
the 
Wagner is the great although, with his close adh 
form, Mr. 


instrumentation to no less an extent 


represenuillve | 
Paine has drawn upon modern sensuous resou 
than Wagner, and 


sympathetic skill with which he has considered the idiosvn 


Classical 


instrument is by no means the least of his merits. 
velopment and in orchestration the significance of Mr. Paine’s w 
its attempt to attain originality of musical expression without 
classical form, and by its success in this will its perman t value 
mated, think 
the success of future attempts which, with wider experienc 


bolder 


lor the present, we its favorable recepti rs well for 


and in vet 
in this direction 


mood, its composer is likely to make 
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connected with the early history 
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How many persons in every thousand on 1). 


quitting the study, the office, the bank, or the store, for the 


day, are not the worse for the mental effort required of 


them? If Cumulative Exercise, use of 


the REACTIONARY 


as afforded by the 
LirTeR, can make your daily application 


an easy use of a reliable fund of energy and, consequently, 


promote your capacity, which is just what Cumulative Ex- 
can do, would it not be 


ercise well to familiarize yourself 





with a remedy, DELIGHTFUI 
No health, 


EFFECTUAL, SUCH AS NO MEDI- 


CINE CAN AFFORD ? no strength ; no strength, ~ CENTS a year 
vs . r . | j he ’ b. ” 
no endurance. Write to the Health-Lift Co., No. 46 East | ae 7 and cneay 
F hs N York. f nas ' " . : | . sold, or loaned to 
ourteenth Street. New Yor - or their pamp let descrip- AMERICAN Book EXCHANGE, 
tion, etc., of the Reactionary Lifter. Cumulative Exercise, |; P.O. Box 4540. Joun B. At 


the sovereign merit of this instrument, will provoke energy 
in you, will and does develop vital power, and add years and 
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Rogers's Statuary 
am 

G3 “ Checkers 

the Farm.” 


JUST C 


AND UPWARD 


OMPLETED., 


2c nches high. Price $'5 


Enclose 10 cents for Illustrated Cata 


logue and Prints of Lawn 
Subjects to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, cor. Twenty-seventh Street, New York 
(Formerly arz Fifth Avenue.) 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Professional. 
F. BLOOR, Architect, 128 Broatwayv, New 


4. <> 


C (LVERT VAUX, Architect, 110 Broadway, 
New York. f 

ei HARLES C. HAIGHT, Architect, 
Building, 111 Broadway, New York. ; 
“HARLES FOLLEN McKIM, Architect, 


57 Broadway, New York. 


Trintti 


DETLEF LIENAU, Architect, Trinity Buili- 
ing. 111 Broadway, New York. 
4 DWARD H. KENDALL, 


Architect, 71 
—~ Broadway, New York. 


Fe UGENE C. GARDNER, Architect, Spring- 
—~ field, Mass. 7 ; i 
FREDERICK C. WITHERS, Architect, 110 
Broadway, New York. 
(, IVWBRILL & RICHARDSON, Architects, 
57 Broadway, New York. 
SEORGE B. POST, Architect, Equitable Build 
ing, 120 Broadway, New York. 
G = INGE E. HARNEY, Architect, 149 Broad- 
way, New York. ; 
GE RGE HATHORNE, Architect, 
Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 
(, &. & R&R. GCG. SHA W, Architects, 4 Exchange 


Place, Boston 


Trinity 


f ANRY FERNBACH, Architect, 346 
Broadway, New York. 
HE VAY M. CONGDON, Architect, Trinity 
Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 
{IVES R. WILLETT, Architect, No. 85 


Dearborn Street, Room 22, Chicago. 
CLEAVELAND CADY, Architect, 7tinity 

J: Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 

RiC# {RD M. UPFOHN, Architect, Trinity 
Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 

R! 'SSELL STURGIS, Architect, 108 Fifth 
Ave., 8. W. corner Sixteenth St., New York. 

( “EO. EF. WARING, Fr., Consulting Engineer, 
, for Sanitary and Agricultural Works, Newport, R. 1. 
yes ( RANDOLPH, A.M, EM., 
Mining Engineer and Geologist (recently in the service 


of the Japanese Government), 85 broadway, New York. 


cy, 


¢ WEIDENMANN, Landscape Gardener and | 


* Engineer, 110 broadway, New York. 
/ W. LEEDS, Engineer of 
“* Broadway, New York. 
Hi "ILLIAM FARMER, Architectand Engineer, 
Trinity Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 


DD. &. FACKLER, Co 


Ventilation, 11 


sulting Actuary for Life 
Insurance matters, 320 Broadway, New York. 

F IN FILMER—Authors wishing to have 

their works illustrated can communicate with th 


above at 298 Broadway, New York. 


4 THUR ¥. 
" etc., 258 Broadway, New York. 


VU UNN & CO., 


Row, New York 


Solicitors of Patents, 37 Park 





(GEORGE JAMES WEBR, Teache of Sing- 
7 ing, receives his pupils at 786 Broadway, corner of 
Tenth Street 


up at 





BRIESEN, Solicitor of Patents, 
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4 8BO TT ACADEMY. 
- summer term begins March 50. 
ROYD, Andover, Mass 


For Ladies. The 
Address Miss H. Lea- 





AF ADEALY FUR YOUNG LADIES, Ne &2 
Grosse Barlinge, Hannover, Germany, conducted by 
Misses Hilken and Von Lochausen. 
Best references here and abroad 
For particulars and prospectus, 
Address H.G Ett KEN, Box 723, Baltimore, Md. 


A DAMS ACADEMY, Quincr, Mass.—Hon., 

Charles Francis Adams, LL.D., Chairman of the Roard 
of Managers; William R. Dimmock, LL.D., Master. Designed 
to give the most thorough preparation for college. For 
catalogues, address the Master. 


Fo NORMAL INSTITUTE OF DRAWING 
and PAINTING will be held at the CoLL«eGk OF FINE 


ARTS OF THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, during the coming 
sumnmer, from July 11 to August 4, 1876. 


FOR WHOM DESIGNED. 


First. Tvechers in Public Schools, who find themselves 
now required to teach free-hand and industrial Drawing in 
their schools, but who have hitherto had no practice in 
Drawing and no instruction inthe elements of art and de- 


sign. 
SECOND. Principals of Public Schools, Superintendents of 
diy and Village Schools, and County Commissioners of 


Schools, who find themselves required to superintend a 
branch of education wit) which they may have imperfect 
acquaintance; also Principals of Seminaries, Academies, 


and Private Schools. ; 
lHIkp. Teachers of Drawing and of Painting in Hich 
School, Academies, Seminari x, and Prirate Schoois, who 


may have had limited opportunities for acquainting them- 
selves with methods of instruction in the various branches 
of Drawing and Pairting, with the principles of the science 
of Asthetics (which underlies the fine arts), and with the 
history of art and its relation to the general history of civili- 
zation. 

FourtH. Teachers of other branches ef education than 
Drawing ane Prwting. expecially of the Nuturel Scien es. 
who may desire to acquaint themselves with the processes of 
execution, the resources, and the limitations of the various 
branches of Drawing and : ainting. 

FIFTH. Aéecent graduates 0 Voleges, Normel Schools, 
avd othe instiiution-, who may desire to acquaint them- 
selves with the general principles of Art, in its theory, his- 
tory, and practice, as @ supplement to their other general 
liberal education. 


WHAT IS FEASIBLE IN SO SHORT TIME. 

Professional artists can be trained only by many years of 

careful and consecutive study and application. isut persons 
of mature aze, of thorough clementary literary and scientiiic 
education, can acquire a general Knowledgt of the funda- 
mental principles of Art, and of the processes of execu ion, 
the scope, and the limitations of the various branches of 
Drawing and Painting. ‘‘eachers who have a gen raj know- 
ledge of pedagogic science, and experience in teaching 
other branches of education, can acquire a suuicient general 
knowledge of art and of pedagogic methods in art to enable 
them to impart instruction (at least to primary Classes) in 
Inawing with great acceptability and success; also teachers 
in art, of imperfect artistic education, can attain to more 
correct views of he nature and office of art, and acquire a 
better Knowledge of technical execution and of pedagogical 
methods in art. 

instruction will be given in classes, by lectures, or to in- 
dividuals, as may be found necessary ‘he course wil! in- 
clude practical instruction in the various kinds of Drawing 

as “ith the lead-pencil, the crayon. charcoal, the steel-pen, 
in India ink and sepia, aud with draughting instruments ; and 
also in water-color and oil-painting, interspersed with fre- 
quent dissertations on the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages, the naturai scope and the limitations, of these 
various branches of art. ‘i here will be daily class exercises 
as follows: 

1 In Free-hand 
ginners. 

2. In Free-hand Drawing (artistic and industrial) for ad- 
vanced students. 

3. In Mechanical and Architectural Draugbting. 

4. in Perspective Drawing (fro.o plans and elevations, and 
with the free hand). 

5. In Painting in Water-Co!lors. 

6. In Painting in Oil-Colors. 

Parties will be formed to sketch from nature, and classes 
in modelling in clay and in photography. Instruction by the 
tollowing persons: 

rof. G. F. Comrort, A.M., Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts of the Syracuse University. 

Prof. SANFORD THAYER, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Prof. ARCHIMEDES RvuSsELL, of tue College of Fine Arte. 

Prof . V. RANGER, of the College of ¢ ine Arts. 

Principal J W. ARMSTRONG, D.wv., of the state Normai 
School at Fredonia, \. Y. 

rof.M.M Maycock, B.V., of the State Normal School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

\rrangements have been made fo: adding other instructors 
if necessary. 

Lecrurkcs. One or more each day 
trated by stereopticon views, diagrams, or drawings made 
on the blackboard or cartoon paper during the lecture. 

1. Five lectures upon the Science of A@sthctics and “the 
Principies of Art Criticism, by Prof. G. Ff. Comront, Vean of 
the ¢ hans of Fine Arts. 

2. Five lectures upon the History of the Fine Arts, by 
Prof. G. F. COMFORT. 

3. Two lectures upon Pedagogical Methods in 
Drawing and Painting, by Prot. G. t. ComForrT. 

1. A lecture upon Pedagogical Method in Industrial Draw- 
ing, and the True Scope of industrial Art, by Prof. G. F. 
COMFORT. 

5. rour Lectures upon Artistic Anatomy, by Prof. E. E. 
VAN DE WARKER, M.... of the College of Fine Ar 8. 

6. Four lectures upon the Application of Drawing to the 
teaching of Botany, Zodlogy, and Gevlogy, by Prof. ALEX- 

NDER WINCHELL, UL.D., of the Syracuse University. 

7. Four lectures upon the A; plication of Drawing to the 
teaching of Chemistry and Physics (with accompanying ex- 
periments), by Principal J. W. \rustrrone, D.D., of the 
state ormal school at i‘redonia, \. Y. 

8. A lecture, with stereopticon tllustrations, upon the laws 
of Linear Perspective, dy Frincipal J. W. ARMSTRONG. 

» A lecture upon the Common Bond of the fiue Arts, by 
Chancellor &. O. HAVEN, LL.D., of the = ee _ niversity. 

iv. A lecture upon the Cathedra! Builders of the Middle 
Ayes, by President ANpDkew D. Ware, LL.D., ef the Cor- 
nell University. 

ll. Two lectures upon Artistic Studies in Tree Forms, by 


Drawing (artistic and industrial) for be- 


-most of them illus- 
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Principal J. H. Hoos, Ph.D., of the State Normal School, 
Cortland, Y 

12. Two lectures upon the Relation of Art to Religion, by 
Prof.G. W. ennerr, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

13. A Jecture upon Points of Contact between Science and 
Art, by Prof. G. ¥. CoMPorr. 

14. Three lectures upon the Chemistry of Colors, by Prof. 
J.J. Brown, A.M., of Syracuse University. 

15. A lecture upon Teaching asa Fine Art, by Prof. J. W. 
Mrars, D.9., of Hamilton College, Clinton, \. Y. 

16. A lecture upon the Cultivation of Taste at the Home 
and in the School, by : rincipal H B. buckHaM, A.M., of the 
state \ormal School at buffalo, N. Y. = 

17. Four lectures upon Early American Art, by WILLIs pz 
Haas, M.D), of sew York City. 

18. A lecture upon Art in India, by Hon. N. F. Graves, 
Ex-Mayor of Syracuse. 

19. A lecture upon Chinese and Japanese Art and Customs, 
by Prof. W. V. RanGer, of the Colleze of Fine Arta. 

20. A lecture upon the Present Condition of Architecture 
in America, by Prof. AncHIMED:S RUSSELL, of the College 
of Fine Arts. 

21. A lecture upon the Present Condition of Painting and 
Sculpture in Ame ica, by Prof. G. F. Comrorrt. 


A Loan-Exhibition of Works of Art will be held in the 
University Building during the summer. Those attending 
the Institute will have access without extra charge. 


EXPENSES. 

Tuition-fee, $25. 

3oard, with furnished room, can be obtained in the city for 
from three and a half to five dollars a week. 

RzMARKS.—!’rovision is made for more exercises each day 
than can be attended with profit by any one person. This is 
necessitated by the varicd artistic attainments of the attend- 
ants. 

It will greatly facilitate the preparations if persons pro- 
posing to attend wiil state with some definiteness what de- 
gree of advancement | if any) they have attained in the study 
or practice of art, and wiiat branches they desire to pursue, 
especially if modelling or ih ”, and they will confer 
. favor by communicating as carly, at least, as the Ist of 
June, 

The opening exercises will take place in the Wniversity 
Building, at three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, July 1t. It 
is greatly desired that all shall be present 

For further particulars address Prof. G. F. COM ORT, 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BA LTIMORE.— (il Saints’ School, 261 Ham- 

a ilton Terrace. Rev. Jos. Ricuey, M A., Rector. Ad- 
dress the Sister Superior. piel Se 303 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COlL- 

_ lege. City of New York. Sessions of 1875-"s6. 

For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving regulations 
for graduation and other information, address the Secretary 
of the College, Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr. a 
BELOIT COLLEGE for Young Men. Add-ess 

Pres. A. L. CHAPIN, Beloit, Wis. 
BORDEN TOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 

N. J. - Select, thorough, Christian ; delightful situation, 
and very healthy. Rev. Wm C. Bowen, A.M., Pres. 
Be? YS AND YOUNG MEN privately fitted 

for College. Conditioned or rejected candidates 
coached. Stockvridge, Mass. F. HorrmMann. 


“ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. 
“ Open to both sexes. J. W. STRONG, D.D., President 
“AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. 
Has prepared over 600 young men for college. Address 
W.S. Suyru, Cazenovia, N.Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPART- 
ment of Dartmouth College.—Liberal education on a 
scientific basis. Specialty, Civil Engineering. Address 
Prof. RvuGGues, Hanover, N. H. 
"a HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, Beston, for both 


sexes. Complete preparation for college or businesa 
For catalogues, address CUSHINGS & LADD. 


(CCUEGARA Y IVSTITUTE for Young La- 
dies and Misses, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Madame D’HeRvVILLY, Principal. _ hi 
“HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY for Boys 
Downington, Pa. For catalogue, with testimonials, etc., 
address F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal. 
*HICAGO.— Union College of Laz, of the tae 
Universities. V.B. D*«NsLow, Secretary. 
C* ILUMBIAN UNIVERSIT ¥, iVashngton 
D. C.—College, Law School, and Medical School. For 
catalogues, address J .C. WELLING, LL.!)., President. 
C LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


For twenty boys. Rev. C. E. & Dr. G. E. Apsport, 
Hartford, Conn. 


(CLEVELAND SEMINAR V. Boarding School 
for Girls. For catalogue, address S. N. SANFORD, Pres., 
Cleveland, O. ; 
C! WLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, Sus- 
sex | 0.N. J. Sept.8 S.S.STrevens, A.M., Principal. 
EAN ACADEMY, Frankin, Mass--—tirst- 
class Academy for both sexes. Opens Aug. 31, 1875 
Address Rev. J. P. WESTON, D.YD., Principal. ote 
EN/ISON UNIVERSITY, Granvite, VA .. 
Address Rev. ELisua B. ANDREWs, President. 
DR: Ww THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Madison, N. J. Address the President, Jonn F. 
Hverst, D.D. 
DE VEAUX COLLEGE, Sustension Bridge, 
N. ¥Y. Rev. Geo. HERBERT PATTERSON, Pres. 
D*: MEIGS'S Family School for Beys, Potts- 


town, Pa, Classical. Sefentific, and English Courses. 


dD! "ANE S. EVERSON'S Colegtate School, 


Harvard Rooms, cor. 42d St. and 6th Ave., New York. 





